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INTRODUCTION 


I The Significance of Maex 


K A.RL MARX belongs to the ranks of those- 
philosophical and sociological thinkers who 
throw potent thought-ferment mto the world, 
and set in motion the masses of mankind They 
awaken slumbermg doubts and contiadictions They 
proclaim new modes of thought, new social forms. 
Then systems may sooner or later become obsolete, 
and the ruthless march of time may finally over- 
throw their intellectual edifice, meanwhile, however, 
they stimulate mto activity the mmds of countless 
men, inflame countless human hearts, impnntmg 
on them characteristics which are transmitted to 
commg generations^ This is the grandest and finest 
work to which any human bemg can be called 
Because these thinkers have lived and worked, their 
contemporaries and successors thmk more clearly, feel 
more mtensely, and aie ncher in knowledge and self- 
consciousness „ 

The history of philo sophy and of social science is 
comprised m siieH s^tems and generalisation^““TKey 
are~ttrg~ mdj i x Lg. th g^SnalsTol mjfflcTnd ___ None ^of 
these systems is complete, none comprehends all human 
motives and capacities, none exhausts all the forces 
and curients of human society They aU express only 
fragmentary truths, which, however, become effective 
and achieve success because they are shinmg lights 
amids t the inteft ectrral confusion o?3KF“ generation 
which gives thenTBirllirtr^mg It to a consciousness 
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of the questions of the time, lendeimg its furthei 
dff^elopment less difficult, and en'abhng its stiongest 
spirits to stand erect, with fixity of pui'pose, in ciitical 
periods 

Hegel expresses himself in a similar sense where be 
remarks “ When the refutation of a philosophy is 
spoken of, this is usually meant in an abstract 
negative (completely destiuctive) sense, so that the 
confute philosophy has no longei any validity what- 
ever, and IS set aside and done with If this be so, 
the study of the histoiy of philosophy must be 
regarded as a thoioughly depicssmg busmess, seeing 
that this study teaches that cveiy system of philosophy 
which has aiisen m the couise of time has found its 


refutation. But if it is as good as gi anted that every 
philosophy has been lefuted, yet at the same time 
it must be also asserted that no philosophy has been 
refuted, nor ever can be refuted for every 

philosophical system is to be considered as the 
presentation of a particular moment or a particular 
stage m the evolutional y process of the idea The 
histoiy of philosophy is not, m its totality, 

a gallery of the aberrations of the human intellect, but 
IS rath^ to be compared to a pantheon of deities ” 
Hegel, Encyclopiedia,” vol 1, section 86, 
note 2 ) 

' Wh at He gel says here about philosophy is true also 
o f syst ems of social science,- and styles and fotrnS' m 
a rt T he displacement of one system by another 
reflects the historical sequence of the various stages 
of social evolution The characteristic which )s 


common to all these systems is their vitality 
Lin spite of their defects and difficulties there 


surges 


through them a hvmg spirit from the influence of which 
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contemporaries cannot escape Opponents may put 
themselves to endless tiouble to contradict sijcb 
systems, and show up their shorlcornmgs and ineon- 
sistencies, and yet, with all their pains, they do not 
succeed in attaining then object , their logical sapping 
and mining, their passionate attacks bieak against the 
vital spirit which the creative genius has bieathed into 
his work The deep unpiession made on us by this 
vitality IS one of the mam factors in the formation of 
oui judgments upon scientific and art'stie achieve- 
ments Meie foimal perfection and beauty thiough 
which the life of the times does not throb can never 
create this impression J‘ 

^Valter Scott, who was often reproached with defects 
and inconsistencies in the construction of his novels, 
once made answer with the foliowung anecdote A 
French sculptoi , who had taken up his abode m Rome, 
was fond of taking to the Capitol his aiti'-tically 
mclmed countrymen who were tiavellmg m Italy, to 
show them the equestnan statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
on which occasions he was at pains to demonstiate that 
the hoise was defectively modelled, and did not meet 
the requirements of anatomy After one of these 
criticisms a visitor urged him to prove his case m a 
concrete form by constructmg a borse on correct 
artistic principles The critic set to work, and when, 
after the lapse of a year, his friends were agam 
visiting Rome, exhibited to them his horse. It was 
anatomically perfect Proudly he had it brought to 
the Capitol, m ordei to compare both productions and 
so celebrate his tnumph. Quite absorbed m his 
critical comparison, the French sculptor after a while 
gave way to a burst of genume artistic feeling, which 
caused him pathetically to exclaim, “ Et pourtant 
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cette bSte-ld. est mvante, et la mtenne Bst morte 1 ” 
(A]j^ yet that animal is alive, while mine is dead )J 
(_Quite a number of Marxian critics find themselves 
in the same position as the hypercritical French 
sculptor Their formal and logically complete 
economic doctrmes and systems of historical phi- 
losophy, provided with pedantically correct details and 
definitions, remam dead and meffective J They do not 
put us into contact with the lelations of the time, 
whereas Marx has bequeathed both to the educated 
and the uneducated, to his readers and to non-readers, 
a multitude of ideas and expressions lelatmg to social 
science, which have become current throughout the 
whole world 

(ip Petrograd and in Tokio, in Berlin and m London, 
m Fans and in Pittsburg, people speak of capital and 
of the capitalist system, of means of production and 
of the class struggle, of Reform and Revolution, of 
the Proletariat and of Socialism The extent of Marx’s 
influence is shown by the economic explanation of the 
world-war, which is even accepted by the most decided 
opponents of the materiahst conception of history j A 
ge^neration after Marx’s death, the sovereignty of 
Capital shrinks ‘visiblyT^orks’ committees and shops' 
stewards mterfere with the productive processes. 
Socialist s and Labour men fill the Parliaments^ 
worEng men and their representatives rise to or take 
by storm the highest position of political power in 
States and Empires Many-oLthen_trmmphs would 
scpci^ ha^ received Marx’s approval His theory, 
white-ho t with indoniitaHIe passion, demanded that 
the new~ ~taEIe B ~b1~tEe~T,aw 5houia ~be~~m verr^ m7n 
anndsTthunder and hghtning^ But still the essential 
fEihg IS tEatthe proletariatls loosening its bonds, even 
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il it does not burst them noisily asunder We find 
ourselves in the first stages of the evolution of Socichst 
society - ThroUgli ^lat^er forms this evolutionary 
proccss^ay pass in its logical development, this much 
is certain, that only by active thought on the part 
of Socialists and by the loyal co-operation of the 
workers can it be brought to its perfection. 

We are alieady using Hegehan expressions, and 
must therefore pause here to note briefly Hegel’s 
contribution to the subject Without a knowledge of 
this, no one can be in a position to appreciate the 
important factors in the life and mfluence of Marx, 
or even to understand his first intellectual achieve- 
ments during his student years 


II The Wokk of Hegel 

Until towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
learned and unlearned, philosophers and philistines, 
had some such general notions as the following. The 
world has either been created, or it has existed from 
eternity It is either governed by a personal, super- 
natural god or universal spirit, or it is kept gomg by 
nature, like some delicate machme It exists m 
accordance with eternal laws, and is perfect, oidained 
to fulfil some design, and constant The thmgs and 
bemgs which are found m it are divided mto kmds, 
species and classes All is fixed, constant and eternal 
Things and bemgs are contiguous in 'space, and 
succeed one another m tune, as they have done ever 
smce time was It is the same with the incidents and 
events of the world and of manlcind Such common 
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proverbs as “ There js nothing new under the sun ” 
ad “ History repeats itself ” are but the popular 
expression of this view 

Corielative to this philoso phy w as Logic^ or the 
science oj the_l^aws of thinking (Gieek logos — reason, 
word) It taught how men should use their reason, 
how they should express themselves reasonably, how 
concepts anse (m what mannei, for example, the 
human understanding aiiived at the concepts stone, 
tree, animal, man, virtue, vice, etc ) , further, ho w 
such concepts are combined into judgments (pioposi- 
tions), and finally, how conclusions are drawn from 
these judgments This logic exhibited the intellectual 
processes of the human mind It was founded by the 
Greek philosopher, Aristotle (8841 to 822 B c ), and 
remained essentially unaltered until the begmnmg of 
the nineteenth century, in the same way as our whole 
conception of the universe lemamed unchanged ThiS 
science of human intellectual processes was based on 
three original laws of thought, which best characterise 
it Just as an examining magistrate looks a prisoner 
in the face, and identifies him, so that unceitamty and 
contradiction may he avoided, so this logic began by 
establishmg the identity of the conceptions with which 
it was to operate Consequently, it established as the 
first law of thought the Principle of Identity, which 
runs as follows A=A, i e., each thing, each being, is 
like itself , it possesses an individuality of its own, 
peculiai to itself To put it more clearly, this prin- 
ciple affirms that the earth is the earth, a state is a 
state. Capital is Capital, Socialism is Socialism 

From this proceeds the second law of thought, the 
Prmciple of C ontradie.tinn , A cannot be A and 
not — ^A Or following our example given above, the 
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earth cannot be the earth and a baU of fire, a State 
cannot be a State and an Anarchy , Capital cannot 
Capital and PoveiLv, Socialism cannot be Socialism 
and Individualism Therefore there must be no con- 
tradictions, for a thing which contradicts itself is 
nonsense, where, howevei, this occurs either m 
actuality or in thought, it is only an accidental excep- 
tion to the rule, as it were, or a passmg and irregular 
phenomenon 

From this law of thought follows directly the third, 
VIZ , the Prmciplc of the Excluded Middle A thing 
is either Ar“or’'non^iC7'^tHere is no middle term Or, 
accordmg to our example, the earth is either a sohd 
body, or, if it is not sohd, it is no earth, there is no 
middle term The State is either monarchical, or, if 
it IS not monarchical, it is no State Capitahsm is 
either oppressive, or altogether not Capitahsm Social- 
ism is either revolutionary, or not Sociahsm at all , 
there is no middle term (Sociahsm is either reformist, 
or not Sociahsm at all , there is no middle term ) 

With these J:hree intellectual laws of identity, of 
contradiction, and of the excluded middle, formal 
logic begms. 

It IS at once apparent that this logic operates with 
rigid, constant, imchangmg, dogmatic conceptions, 
somethmg like geometry, which deals with definitely 
bounded spatial forms Such was the rationale of the 
old world-philosophy 

^By the begmnmg of the nmeteenth century a new 
conception of the woild had begun to make its way 
The world, as we see it, or get to know it from books,' 
was neither created, nor has it existed from tune 
immemonal, but has developed m the course of 
uncounted thousands of years, and is still m process 
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of development It has travel sed a whole senes of 
f^hanges, transformations, and catastrophes. The 
earth was a gaseous mass, then a ball of fiie , the 
species and classes of thmgs and beings which exist 
on the earth have partly arisen by gradual transition 
from one sort mto another, and partly made their 
appearance as a result of sudden changes And m 
human history it is the same as in nature , the form 
and significance of the family, of the State, of pro- 
duction, of religion, of law, etc , are sub]ected to a 
process of development All things are in flux, in a 
state of beconimg, of aiismg and disappearing Theie. 
IS nothmg rigid, coilstant, unchanging m the Cosmos.^ 
In view of the new conception, the old formal logic, 
could no longer satisfy the intellect, it could not 
adequately deal with fhmgs in a state of evolut.on 
In ever-mcreasmg measure it became impossible for 
the thinker to woik with hard and fast conceptions 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century a new 
logic was sought, and it was G W F Hegel 11 770 — 
1881) who made a comprehensive and thoroug hly 
pamstaEing endeavour to foim ulate a new logic in 
accordatKie~ with the univ ersal process of evolution 
This task app'earea'"to him tobe the more urgent, as 
his whole philosophy aimed at bnngmg thought and 
bemg, reason and the universe, into the closest 
connection and agreement, deahng with them as 
mseparable from each other, legardmg them as iden- 
tica l, and rep resenting t he umve rse- aa the gradtra 
embodime nt of Reason “ What is reasonable is re’ai 
what IS real is reaso n^leT^ TEe task of philoso^j^ 
i s to com prehend what is Everv~m'givf d ual"l s'’^ 
child oThis time Even philosophy is its tune graspe 
m thought No^ individual can overleap his time 
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(Pref. to Phil, of Law ) It is evident that, m his 
way, Hegel was no abstract thinker, divorced froQ> 
actuality, and speculating at large Rather he set > 
himself to give matenal content to the abstract an^] 
purely i 3eiI7 ~torTg5lce~it~cbhc'fete7~m fact The idea < 
without reahty, or reality without the idea, seemed 
to him unthinkable Accordingly his logic could not 
deal merely with the laws of thought, but must at the 
same tune take account of the laws of cosmic evolu- 
tion, Merely to play with the forms of thought, and 
to fence with ideas, as the old logicians, especially m 
the Middle Ages, were wont to do, seemed to huh a 
' useless, abstract, unreal operation He, therefore, 
created a science of thinkmg, which formulated not 
Cindy the laws of thought, but also the laws of 
eVAhztion, albeit, unfortunately, m a language which 
offered immense difficulties to his readers 
The essence of his logic is the dialectic. 

By dialectic the old Greeks understood the art of 
discourse and rejoinder, the refutation of an opponent 
by the destruction of his assertions and proofs, the 
bruigmg into relief of the contradictions and antitheses 
When exammed closely, this art of discussion, m spite 
of its contradictory and apparently negative (destruc- 
tive) mtellectual work, is seen to be very useful, 
because, out of the clash of opposmg opimons, it 
brmgs forth the truth and stimulates to deeper 
thought Hegel seized hold of this expression, and 
Earned his logical method after it This is the dialec- 
^cal method, or the manner of conceivmg the thmgs 
jiand bemgs of the umverse as in the process of 
^ecommg, through the struggle of contradictory 
“Elements and their resolution. With its aid, he brmgs 
io judgment the three original laws of thought which 
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have already been alluded to The principle of 
Identity is an abstract, incomplete truth, for it 
separates a thing from the variety of other things, and 
its relations to them Everybody will see this to be 
true. Let us take the proposition the earth is the 
earth Whoever hears the first three words of this 
proposition naturally expects that what is predicated 
of the earth should tell him something which distin- 
guishes the earth from other thmgs Instead of this, 
he IS offered an empty, hard and fast identity, the 
dead husk of an idea If the principle of identity js 
at best only an mcomplete truth, the principles of 
contradiction and of the excluded middle are complete 
untruths Far from makmg a thought nonsense, 
contradiction is the very thmg which unfolds and 
develops the thought, and hence, too, the object which 
it expresses It is precisely opposition, or antithesis, 
which sets thmgs m motion, which is the mamsprmg 
of evolution, which calls forth and develops the latent 
forces and powers of bemg Had the earth as a fiery, 
gaseous mass remamed m that state, without the 
contradiction, that is, the coolmg and condensation, 
taking place, then no life would have appeared on it 
Had the State remamed autocratic, and the contra- 
dictory prmciple, middle-class freedom, been absent, 
then the hfe of the State would have become rigid, 
and the bloom of culture rendered impossible. Had 
Capitalism remained without its proletaiian contradic- 
tion, then it would have reverted to an mdustnal 
feudabsm It is the contradiction, or the antithesis, 
which brmgs into being the whole kmgdom of the 
^potentialities and gifts of natuie and of humanity 
Only when the contradictory begms to reveal itself 
does evolution to a higher plane of thought and 
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existence begin It is obvious that we are not con- 
cerned here with logical contradictions, which usually 
arise from unclear thinkmg or from confusion m the 
presentation of facts, Hegel, and after him Marx, 
dealt rather with real contradictions, with antitheses 
and conflicts, as they arise of themselves m the process 
of evolution of thmgs and conditions 

The thmg or the bemg, agamst which the contra- 
diction operates, was called by Hegel the Positive, and 
the contradiction, the antagonistic element, or the 
antithesis, he called the Negation As may be seen 
from our example, this negation is not mere annihila- 
tion, not a resolution into nothing, but a clearing away 
and u buildmg up at the same time, a disappearance 
and a commg mto existence , a movement to a higher 
stage Hegel says m this connection “ It has been 
hitherto one of the rooted prejudices of logic and a 
commonly accepted belief that the contradiction is not 
so essential or so inherent a characteristic (m thought 
and existence) as the identity Yet m companson 
with it the identity is, m truth, but the charactenstic 
of what IS simply and directly perceived, of lifeless 
existence. The contradiction, however, is the source 
of all movement and life ; only m so far as it contains 
a contradiction can anythmg have movement, power, 
and effect ” 

The part played by the contradiction, the antithesis, 
or the negation very easily escapes a superficial 
observer He sees, mdeed, that the world is filled with 
a variety of things, and that where anythmg is there 
is also its opposite , eg, existence — ^non-existence, 
cold — ^heat, hght — darkness, mildness — ^harshness, 
pleasure — ^pam, joy — sorrow, nehes — ^poverty. Capital 
—Labour, life — death, virtue — ^vice, Ideahsm — 
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Matenalism, Romanticism — Classicism, etc , but 
superficial thought does not realise that it is faced 
with a world of contradictions and antitheses , it only 
knows that the world is full of varied and manifold 
thing s “ Only active reason,” says Hegel, “ reduced 
th6 mere multiplicity and diversity of phenomena to 
antithesis And only when pushed to this pomt do 
the manifold phenomena become active and mutually 
stunulatmg, producmg the state of negation, which 
IS the very heart-beat of progress and life.” Only 
through their difierentiation and unfoldmg as opposmg 
forces and factors is further progress beyond the 
antithesis to a higher positive stage made possible 
“ Where, however,” continues Hegel, “ the power to 
develop the contradiction and brmg it to a head is 
lacking, the thing or the being is shattered on the 
contradiction.” — (Hegel, “ Science of Logic,” Pt. 1, 
Sec 2, pp 66, 69, 70.) 

This thought of Hegel’s is of extraordmary import- 
ance for the understandmg of Marxism It is the 
soul oftheTMTarxian doetrme of the class-struggle, nay, 
of the whole Marxian system One may say that 
Marx IS always on the look-out for contradictions 
TOthm the social development, for wherever the con- 
tradiction (antithesis — class struggle) shows itself, 
jthere_ begms, according to Marx-Hegel, the progress 
to a highet plane.* 

We have now become famihar with two_ expressions 
^ the dialectical method, the positive and ^th? nega- 
tion "^e have seen the first two stages of the process 
of growth m thought and in reahty The process is 
not yet complete It still requires a third stage. 

* In one of the later chapters the reader will find the series of 
contradictions discovered by Mnrx in the evolution of capitalism 
Sec IV , ‘ Outlines of the Bconomic Doctrine ’ Chapter 8, '* Bconomio 
Contradictions ’* 
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This third step Hegel called the Negation of the 
Negation. With the continued operation of the 
negation, a new thing or being cornea into existence. 

To 1 evert to our examples the complete cooling 
and condensation of the earth’s crust the nse of the 
middle-class State the victory of the Proletanat 
these things represent the suspension or the settmg 
aside of the Negation , the contradiction is thus 
resolved, and a new stage m the process of evolution 
is reached. The expressions Positive (or affirmation), 
Negation, and Negation of the Negation, are also 
known as thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

In order to understand this more distmctly, and to 
I visualise it, let us consider an egg It is something 
positive, but it contains a germ, which, awakeping to 
hfe, gradually consumes (i e., negatives) the contents 
[of the egg This negation is, however, no mere 
destruction and annihilation; on the contrary, it 
results in the germ developmg mto a hving thing 
The negation bemg complete, the chick breaks through 
the egg shell This represents the negation of the 
negation, whereby there has arisen somethmg 
organically higher than an egg 

This mode of procedure m human thmkmg and m 
the operations of nature and history Hegel called the 
dialectical method, or the dialectical process It is 
evident that the dialectic is at the same time a method 
of mvestigation and a philosophy Hegel outhnes his 
dialectic m the following words 

“ The only thing which is required for scientific 
progress, an elementary pnnciple for the understand- 
ing of which one should really stnve, is the recogmtion 
of the logical pnnciple that the negative is just as 
much a positive, or that the contradictory does not 
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resolve into nothing, into an abstract nothingness, 
but actually only into the negation of a special content 
, In so far as the resultant, the negation, is a 

definite negation, it has a content It is a new con- 
ception, but a higher and iicher conception than the 
preceding one , for it has been eniiched by the 
negation or antithesis of this, it therefore contains it 
and more than contains it, being indeed the synthetic 
unity of itself and its contrary In this way the 
system of concepts has to be formed — and is to be 
perfected by a continual and purely intellectual 
process which is independent of outside influences ” 
— (Hegel, “ Science of Logic ** (German), Bk I , 
Introduction ) 

The dialectical process completes itself not only by 
gradual transitions, but also by leaps Hegel 
remarks 

“ It has been said that there are no sudden leaps 
m nature, and it is a common notion that thmgs have 
their ongm through gradual increase or decrease 
But there is also such a thing as sudden transform a- 
jtion from quantity mto quality. For example, water 
'does not become gradually hard on coohng, becoming 
first pulpy and ultimately attammg the rigidity of 
ice, but turns hard at once If the temperature be 
lowered to a certam degree, the water is suddenly 
changed mto ice, i e , the quantity — ^the number of 
degrees of temperature — ^is transformed into quality — 
a change m the nature of the thing. — (“ Logic ” 
(German), Pt 1, Sec 1, p 464, Ed 1841 ) 

Marx handle d this method with im s urpa ssed 
mastery, with its aid he formula ted the laws of the 
evolution ot-SocialiSrSr Li his earRe8t~wdrks,'" ""The 
Soly PanMjy” (T844) and the " Poverty of 
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Philosophy ” (1847), wntten when he was formula- 
ting his materialist conception of history, as also m 
his “ Capital,” it is with the dialectic of Hegel that 
he mvestigates these laws. 

“ Proletariat and Riches (later Marx would have 
said Capital) are antitheses. As such they constitute 
a whole, both are manifestations of the world of 
private property The question to be considered is 
the specific position which both occupy m the anti- 
thesis To describe them as two sides of a whole is 
not a sufficient explanation Private property as 
private property, as riches, is compelled to preserve 
its own existence, and along with it that of its anti- 
thesis, the Proletanat. Private property satisfied m 
itself IS the positive side of the antithesis The 
Proletariat, on the other hand, is obliged, as Pro- 
letanat, to abohsh itself, and along with it pnvate 
property, its conditioned antithesis, which makes it 
the Proletanat It is a negative side of the antithesis, 
the mtemal source of unrest, the dismtegrated and 
dismtegratmg Proletanat Withm the anti- 

thesis, therefore, the owner of private property is the 
conservative, and the proletanan is the destructive 
party From the former proceeds the action of main- 
tammg the antithesis, from the latter the action of 
destroying it From the pomt of view of its national, 
economic movement, private property is, of course, 
contmually bemg dnven towards its own dissolution, 
but only by an unconscious development which is 
mdependent of it, and which exists agamst its will, 
and IS limited by the nature of thmgs, only, that is, 
by creatmg the Proletanat as proletanat, poverty 
conscious of its own physical and spiritual poverty, 
and demorahsed humamty conscious of its own 
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demorahsation and consequently striving against it 

“ The Proletanat fulfils the judgment which private 
property by the creation of the Proletariat suspends 
over itself, just as it fulfils the judgment which wage- 
laboui suspends over itself in creatmg alien riches and 
its own condemnation If the Proletanat triumphs, 
It does not thereby become the absolute side of society, 
for it triumphs only by abobshmg itself and its 
opposite In this way both the Proletariat and its 
conditioned opposite, pnvate property, are done away 
with ”* 

The dialectical method is again described m a few 
sentences on pages 420 — 421 of the third volume of 
“ Capital ” (German), where we read “ In so far as 
the labour process operates merely between man and 
nature, its simple elements are common to every form 
of its social development But any given histoncal 
form of this process further develops its matenal 
foundations and its social forms When it has 
attained a certam degree of maturity the given 
histoncal form is cast off and makes room for a 
higher one That the moment of such a cnsis 
has arnved is shown as soon as there is a 
deepemng and widening of the contradiction and 
antithesis between the conditions of distribution, and 
consequently also the existmg historical form of the 
conditions of production correspondmg to them, on 
the one hand, and the forces of production, productive 
capacity, and the state of evolution of its agents, on 
the other There then anses a conflict between the 
matenal development of production and its cor- 
respondmg social form.” 


. „ * Marx, in The Holy FamUy " (1844) reprinted b- 
Colleoted Works or Uterary Bemaine of Marx and J 
p 1S2 


Mehrlng in the 
'ngols," Tol n , 
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But the Hegehan dialectic appears most stnkmgly m 
the famous twenty-fourth chapter (sec 7) of the first 
volume of “ Capital ” (German), where the evolution 
of capitahsm from small middle-class ownership 
through all phases up to the Sociahst revolution is 
compiehensively outlmed m bold strokes “ The 
capitalist method of appropriation, which sprmgs from 
the capitalist method of production, and therefore 
capitahst pnvate property, is the first negation of 
mdmdual private property based on one’s own labour 
But capitalist production begets with the mevitable- 
ness of a natural process its own negation. It is the 
negation of the negation ” Here we have the three 
' stages the thesis — ^private property, the antithesis — 
capitahsm; the synthesis — common ownership 

Of critical social writers outside Germany it was 
Proudhon, in particular, who, m his works “ What is 
Property?” and “Economic Contradictions, or the 
Philosophy of Poverty ” (1840, 1816), attempted to 
use the Hegelian dialectic The fact that he gave his 
chief book the title “ Economic Contradictions ” 
shows that Proudhon was largely preoccupied with 
Hegel Nevertheless, he did not get below the 
surface, he used the Hegehan formulae* quite 
mechamcally, and lacked the conception of an 
immanent process of development (the forward- 
impellmg force withm the social orgamsm) 

If we look at the dialectical method as here pre- 
sented, Hegel might be taken for a matenahst thinker 
Such a notion would be erroneous For Hegel is an 
ideahst the ongm and essence of the process of 
growth IS to be sought, accordmg to him, not in 
material forces, but in the logical idea, reason, the 
umversal spint, the absolute, or — in its rehgious 
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expression — God Before He created the world He 

IS to be regaided as an Idea, containing within itself 
all forms of being, which it develops dialectically. 
The idea creates for itself a material embodiment, it 
first expresses itself in the objects of moiganic nature , 
then m plants, organisms wherein life awakens , then 
m animals, in which the Idea attains to the twilight 
of reason, finally, m men, where reason rises into 
mmd and achieves self-consciousncss and freedom 
As self-conscious mind it expresses itself in the history 
of peoples, in rehgion, ait and philosophy, m human 
mstitutions, in the family and in law, until it realises 
itself m the State as its latest and highest object 
Accordmg to Hegel, then, the universal Idea 
develops into Godhead m proportion as the matenal 
world rises from the morganic to the organic, and, 
finally, to man. In the mental part of man, the Idea 
arrives at self-consciousness and freedom and becomes 
God In his cosmology, Hegel is a dnect descendant 
of the German mystics, Sebastion Franck and Jacob 
Boehme. He was in a much higher degree German 
than any of the German philosophers smce Leibnitz 
The strangest thmg, however, is that Germamsm, 
Protestantism, and the Prussian State appeared to 
Hegel as the highest expression of the universal 
mmd Particularly the Prussian State as it existed 
before March, 1848, with its repudiation of all middle- 
class reforms and hberahsm (of any kmd), and its 
basis of strong governmental force 

There is little purpose m trymg to acquire a logical 
conception of Hegehan cosmology It is not only 
ideahst, but, as we said, mystical , it is as m- 
conceivable to human reason as the biblical , 
it is irrational, and hes beyond the sphere of 
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reason Making the universe arise out of pure reason, 
out of the logical idea, developing through the dialec- 
tical process with a consciousness of freedom, it yet 
concludes in unreason and an obstinate determinism. 
In I/iberahsm Hegel saw only a simple negation, a 
purely destructive factor, which dismtegrates the 
State and resolves it into mdividuals, thus deprivmg 
it of all cohesion and orgamsing strength He blamed 
Parhainentansm for demanding “ that everything 
should take place through their (the individuals) 
expressed power and consent The will of the many 
overturns the Mmistry, and what was the Opposition 
now takes control, but, so fai as it is the Government, 
the latter finds the many against it Thus agitation 
and unrest continue This collision, this knot, this 
problem, is what confronts history, a problem which 
it must resolve at some future tune ” One would 
have thought that it was precisely Parliamentarism, 
with its unrest and agitation, its antitheses and 
antagonisms, which would have had a special attrac- 
tion for Hegel, but nevertheless he turned aside from 
it How is this to be explained ? 

t Hegel’s relation to the Prussian State is to be 
accounted for by his strong patriotic sentiments His 
disposition mcliued him strongly to nationalism in 
pobtics. In his early manhood he witnessed the 
complete dissolution of the German Empire, and 
deeply bewailed the wretchedness of German condi- 
tions. He wrote “ Germany is no longer a State, 
even the wars which Germany waged have not ended 
m a particularly honouiable maimer for her Bur- 
gundy, Alsace, Lorrame have been tom away The 
Peace of Westphalia has often been alluded to as 

! Germany’s Palladium, although by it the complete 
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dismemberment of Germany has only been established 
more thoroughly than before The Germans have 
been grateful to Richelieu, who destroyed their 
power ” On the other hand, the achievements of 
Prussia m the Seven Years’ War, and in the War of 
Liberation agamst the French, awoke in him the hope 
that it was this State which could save Germany 
To this thought he gave eloquent and enthusiastic 
expression m his address at the openmg of his Berlin 
lectures m October, 1818, and also in his lecture on 
Frederick the Great Hegel therefore rejected every- 
thing which seemed to him to spell a weakemng of 
the Prussia State powei The dialectician was over- 
come by national f eelmgs. 

However, Hegel’s place m the history of thought 
rests, not on his explanations of the creation of the 
world, nor on his German nationalist pohtics, but upon 
the dialectical method In exploring, by means of 
this method, the wide expanse of human knowledge, 
he scattered an astonishmg abundance of matenahstic 
and strictly scientific observations and suggestions, 
and mspired his pupils and readers with a living con- 
ception of history, of the development of mankind to 
self-consciousness and freedom, thus rendermg them 
capable of pushmg their studies further, and eman- 
oipatmg themselves from all mysticism As an 
example of the materialist tendency of his philosophy, 
the followmg references will serve His “ Philosophy 
of History ” contams a whole chapter upon the 
geographical foundations of umversal history In tbia 
chapter he expresses himself — quite contrary to his 
deification of the State — as follows “ A real State 
and a real central government only arise when the 
distmction of classes is already given, when Riches 
and Poverty have become very great, and such con- 
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ditions have arisen that a great multitude can no 
longer satisfy their needs in the way to which they 
have been accustomed ” Or take his explanation of 
the foundmg of colonies by the Greeks 

“ This projecting of colonies, particularly m the 
period after the Trojan Wai until Cyrus, is here a 
pecuhar phenomenon, which may thus be explamed 
in the mdividual towns the people had the governing 
powei m their hands, in that they decided the affairs 
of State m the last resort In consequence of the long 
peace, population and development greatly mcreased, 
and quickly brought about the accumulation of 
great riches, which is always accompamed by the 
phenomenon of great distress and poverty Industry, 
in our sense, did not exist at that tune, and the land 
was speedily monopolised Nevertheless, a section of 
the poorer classes would not allow themselves to be 
depressed to the poverty line, for each man felt himself 
to be a free citizen The sole resource, therefore, was 
colomsation.” 

Or even the following passage, which conceives the 
philosophical system merely as the result and reflec- 
tion of the accomplished facts of existence, and 
therefore rejects all pamtmg of Utopias “ Besides, 
philosophy comes always too late to say a word as 
to how the world ought to be. As an idea of the 
umverse, it only anses in the period after reality has 
completed its formative process and Mtamed its final 
shape What this conception teaches is necessarily 
demonstrated by history, namely, that the ideal 
appears over agamst the real only after the consum- 
mation of reahty, that the ideal reconstructs the same 
world, c ompre hended m the substance of reahty, m 
the form of an mtell eHu^ realm A form^of T3e Has 
berome olS^wEeiT^ilosophy paints its grey on grey. 
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and with grey on grey it cannot be rejuvenated but 
SnIyl^ecogmbea‘_]Tnie;uwl olT^ begins its flight 
Qifly~with the falling twihght ” — Preface to the 
“ Philosophy of Law “■ 

No materiabst could have said this better the owl 
— the symbol of wisdom — only begins her flight m the 
evening, after the busy activities of the world are over. 
Thus we have first the universe, and then thought, 
first existence, and then consciousness 

Hegel himself was therefoie an example of his own 
teachmg that contradictory elements are to be found 
side by side His mmd contamed both ideahsm and 
realism, but he did not bring them by a process of 
reasonmg to the point of acute contradiction m order 
to reach a higher plane of thought. And as he legarded 
it as the task of philosophy to recogmse the principle 
of things, and to follow it out systematically and 
logically throughout the whole vast domam of reahty, 
and as further, owing to his mystical bent, he asserted 
the idea to be the ultimate reality, he lemamed a 
consistent Idealist 

The Conservatism of Hegel, who was the philoso- 
phical representative of the Prussian State, was, 
however, sadly mcompatible with the awakening 
consciousness of the German middle class, which, m 
spite of its economic weakness, aspired to a freer State 
constitution, and greater hberty of action These 
aspirations were already somewhat more strongly 
developed m the larger towns and industrial centres 
of Prussia and the other German States The Young 
Hegehans* championed this middle-class awakenmg in 

• After the death of Hegel differences of opinion arose among his 
disciples, chiefly with respect to his doctrines of the Deity, immortality 
and the personality of Christ One section, the so called Right Wing 
Inclined to orthodoxy on these questions In opposition to them stood 
the ’ Young Hegelians ” the progressive “ Left Wing ” To this section 
belonged Arnold Huge, Bruno Bauer, Feuerbaoh, and Strauss, author of 
the ‘ Life ol Jeans " 
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the philosophical sphere, just as “ Young Germany ” 
(Heme, Boeme, etc.) did m the provinee of bterature. 

Just at the time when Marx was stiU at the 
university the Young Hegebans took up the fight 
agamst the conservative section of Hegel’s disciples and 
the Christian Romanticism of Prussia The antagon- 
ism between the old and the new school made itself 
felt both in rebgious philosophy and pohtical btera- 
ture, but both tendencies were seldom combmed in 
the same persons David Strauss subjected the 
Gospels to a candid ciiticism , Feuerbach mvestigated 
the nature of Chnstiamty and of rehgion generally, 
and m this department inverted Hegel’s Ideabsm to 
Materiabsm , Bruno Bauer tramed his heavy historical 
and philosophical artillery on the traditional dogmas 
concemmg the rise of Chnstianily. Pohtically, how- 
ever, they remamed at the stage of the freedom of 
the mdividual that is, they were merely moderate 
Liberals Nevertheless, there were also less promment 
Young Hegebans who were at that time m the Liberal 
left wing as regards their political opimons, such as 
Arnold Huge 

None of the Young Hegelians had, however, used 
the dialectical method to develop stdl further the 
teachmg of the Master Karl Marx, the youngest of 
the Hegelians, first brought it to a higher stage m 
social science He was no longer loiown to Hegel, who 
might otherwise have died with a moie contented or 
perhaps even still more perturbed mind, Hemnch 
Heme, who belonged to the Hegebans m the thirties 
and forties, relates the following anecdote, which if 
not true yet excellently illustrates the extraordmary 
difficulties of the Master’s doctrines — 

As Hegel lay dymg, his disciples, who had gathered 
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round him, seeing the furrows deepen on the Master’s 
care-worn countenance, inquired the cause of his 
grief, and tried to comfoit him by reramdmg him of 
the large number of admirmg disciples and followers 
he would leave behind Breathing with difficulty, he 
rephed “ None of my disciples has understood me , 
only Michelet has understood me, and,” he added with 
a sigh, “ even he has misunderstood me ” 



The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx 

I. 


PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
I Maex’s Apprenticeship, 

K^l Hemnch Marx first saw the hg ht of da^in 
TreveTMTH iy^griBl^ — HiTfaSSer, an enlightened, 
fine~feeling, and philanthropic Jew, was a Jurist who 
had slowly risen from the humble circumstances of a 
German Rabbi family and acquired a respectable 
practice, but who never learnt the art of makmg 
money His mother was a Dutchwoman, and came 
of a Rabbi family called Pressburg, which, as the 
name mdicates, had emigrated from Pressburg, m 
Hungary, to Holland, in the seventeenth century 
She spoke German very imperfectly Marx has 
handed on to us one of her sayings, “ H Karl made 
a lot of Capital, instead of writing a lot about Capital, ^ 
it would have been much better ” The Marxes had 
several chddren, of whom Karl alone showed special 
mental gifts 

In the year 1824 the family embraced Chnstiamty 
The baptism of Jews' was at that time no longer a 
rarity The enlightenment of the last half of the 
eighteenth century had undermmed the dogmatic 
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beliefs of many eultuied Jews, and the succeeding 
penod of German Chnstian Romanticism brought a 
strengthening and idealismg of Christianity and of 
national feebng, from which, for practical just as much 
as for spiritual reasons, the Jews who had renounced 
their own religion could not escape They were 
completely assunilated, felt and thought like the 
rest of their Chnstian and German fellow-citizens 
Marx’s father felt himself to be a good Prussian, 
and once recommended his son to compose an 
ode, in the grand style, on Napoleon’s downfall 
and Prussia’s victory Karl did not, in truth, follow 
his father’s advice, but from that time of Christian 
enthusiasm and Geiman patriotic sentiment until his 
life’s end, there remamcd with him an anti-Jewish 
prejudice, the J ew was generally to him either a 
usurer or i^c adger 

Karl was sent to the grammar school in his native 
town, leaving with a highly creditable record The 
school was, however, not the only place where he 
developed his mind During his school years he used 
to frequent the house of the Government Privy 
Councillor, L. von Westphalen, a highly cultured 
Prussian official, whose favourite poets were Homei 
and Shakespeare, and who followed attentively the 
mtellectual tendencies of his time Although he had 
already reached advanced age, he like^d to_converse 
with the preco cious you tt. and Uo influence his mental 
growth ^THarxlbionour^ him as a fatherly friend 
“ who welcomes every progiessive movement with the 
enthusiasm and sober judgment of a lover of truth, 
and who is a hvmg proof that Idealism is no 
imagination, but the truth ’’—(Dedication of Marx’s 
doctor thesis ) 
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After quitting the public school, Marx went 
to the Uni-versity of Bonn, in order to study juris- 
prudence, according to his father’s wishes After a 
year of the merry life of a student, he removed m the 
autumn of 1836 to Berlin University, the centre of 
culture and truth, as Hegel had called it m his 
Inaugural Lecture (1818) Before his departure for 
Berhn, he had become secretly engaged to Jenny Von 
Westphalen, the daughter of bis fatherly friend, a 
woman distinguished alike for beauty, culture, and 
strength of character 


II Student 


In Berhn, Maix threw himself mto the study of 
) Philosophy, Jurisprudence, History, Geography, 

■ Literature, the History of Art, etc. He had a Faust- 
hke thirst for truth, and his appetite for work was 
insatiable, m these matters only superlatives can be 
used to desciibe Marx In one of his poems dating 
from this period, he says of hmiself 


“ Ne’er can I perform m calmness 

What has seized my soul with mighty 
But must strive and struggle onward 
In a ceaseless, restless flight 

AH divme, enhancing graces 
Would I make of life a part. 

Penetrate the realms of science, 

Grasp the joys of Song and Art ” 
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Giving up all social intercourse, he worked night 
and day, making abstracts of what he read, translating 
from Greek and Latin, working at philosophical 
systems, settmg down a considerable number of his 
own thoughts, and drafting outlmes of philosophy or 
jurisprudence, as well as wiitmg three volumes of 
poems rXhe year 1887 marks one of the critical 
periods ^ Marx’s mtellectual development, it was a 
time of vacillation and ferment and of internal 
struggle, at the end of which he found refuge in the 
Hegelian dialectics In so domg he turned his back 
on the abstract ideahsm of Kant and Fichte, and made 
the first step towards reality , and mdeed at that tune 
Marx firmly believed that Hegel actually stood for 
reality^ In a somewhat lengthy letter dated November 
10, 1887, a truly human document, Marx gives his 
father an account of his intense activity during that 
remarkable penod, compnsmg his first two terms at 
the University of Berlm, when he was still so very 
young 

“ Dear Father, 

“ There are times which are landmarks in our 
fives , and they not only murk oS a phase that has 
passed, but, at the same time, pomt out clearly our 
new direction At such turning pomts we feel 
impelled to make a critical sfirvey of the past and 
the present, so as to attam to a clear knowledge 
of our actual position Nay, mankind itself, as all 
, history shows, loves to mdulge m this retrospection 
. and contemplation, and theieby often appears to be 
gomg backward or standmg still, when after all it 
has only thrown itself back in its armchair, the 
better to apprehend itself, to grasp its own domgs, 
and to penetrate mto the workmgs of the spint 
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“ The individual, however, becomes lyrical at 
such times , for every metamorphosis is in part an 
elegy on the past and m part the prologue of a great 
new poem that is striving for permanent expression 
m a chaos of resplendent but fleeting colours Be 
that as it may, we would fam set up a monument 
to our past experiences that they may regain m 
memory the significance which they have lost m 
the active affairs of life and what more fittmg way 
can we find of domg that than by brmgmg them 
and laymg them before the hearts of our parents t 
“ And so now, when I take stock of the year 
which I have ]ust spent here, and m so domg answer 
your very welcome letter from Ems, let me consider 
my position, m the same way as I look on life 
altogether^ as the embodiment of a spiritual force 
that seeks expression m every direction m science, 
in art, and in one’s own personality . On 

my arrival m Berlm I broke off all my former con- 
nections, paid visits rarely and unwillmgly, and 
sought to bury myself m science and art In 

accordance with my ideas at the time, poetry must 
of necessity be my first concern, or at least the most 
agreeable of my pursuits, and the one for which I 
most cared , but, as might be expected from my 
disposition and the whole trend of my development, 
it was purely ideahstic Next I had to study ]uns- 
prudence, and above all I felt a strong impulse to 
grapple with philosophy Both studies, however*, 
were so mterwoven that on the one hand I worked 
through the Jurist’s Hemeccius and Thibaut and 
the Sources docilely and qmte uncritically, transla- 
tmg, for instance, the first two books of the 
Pandects of Justinian, while on the other hand I 
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attempted to evolve a philosophy of law m the 
, spheie of jurisprudence. By way of introduction I 
laid do’^vn a few metaphysical pimciples, and 
carried this unfortunate work as far as Puhlie 
Rights, m all about 800 sheets 

‘‘ In this, howevei, more than in anything else, 
the conflict between what is and what ought to be, 
which IS peculiar to Idealism, made itself disagree- 
ably prominent In the first place there was what 
I had so graciously christened the Metaphysics of 
Law, 1 e., first pimciples, leflections, definitions, 
standing aloof from all estabbshed juiisprudence and 
from every actual form of legal practice Then the 
unscientific form of mathematical dogmatism in 
which there is so much beating about the bush, so 
much difluse argumentation without* any fruitful 
development or vital creation, limdered me from the 
outset from arriving at the Truth A triangle may 
be constructed and reasoned about by the mathe- 
matician, it is a mere spatial concept and does not 
of itself undergo any further evolution , it must be 
brought m conjunction with something else, when 
it requires other properties, and thus by placing 
the same thing in various relationships we are 
enabled to deduce new relationships and new truths 
Whereas in the concrete expression of the mental 
life as we have it m Law, in the State, m Nature, 
and m the whole of philosophy, the object of our 
study must be considered in its development. 

The individual’s reason must proceed with its self- 
contradiction until it discovers its own unity ” 

^^Jn this we perceive the first tiace of the Hegehan 
dialectic m Mara We see rigid geometrical forms 
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contrasted with the continually evolving organism, 
with social forms and human institutions. Marx had 
put up a stout resistance against the influence of the’ 
Hegehan philosophy, nay, he had even hated it and ^ 
had made mighty efforts to cling faithfully to his 
idealism, but m the end he, too, must fall under the 
spell of the idea of evolution, in the form which it 
then assumed m Hegehan speculation m Germany, j 
Marx then goes on to speak of his legal studies^as 
well as of his poems, and thus contmues 

“ As a result of these various activities I passed 
many sleepless nights during my first term, engaged 
in many battles, and had to endure much mental 
and physical excitement, and at the end of it all 
I found myself not very much better off, having m 
the meanwhile neglected nature, art and society, 
and spumed pleasure such, indeed, was the com- 
ment which my body seemed to make My doctor 
advised me to try the coimtiy, and so, having for 
the first time passed through the whole length of 
the city, I found myself before the gate on the 
Stralau Road . From the ideahsm which I 

had cherished so long I fell to seekmg the ideal in 
reahty itself Whereas before the gods had dwelt 
above the earth, they had now become its very 
centre 

“ I had read fragments of Hegel’s philosophy, 
the strange, mgged melody of which had not pleased 
me Once again I wished to dive mto the depths 
of the sea, this time with the resolute mtention 
of flndmg a spiritual nature just as essential, 
concrete, and perfect as the physical, and mstead 
of mdulgmg m mtellectual gymnastics, brmgmg up 
pure pearls into the sunlight. 
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“ I -wrote about 24 sheets of a dialogue entitled 
‘ Cleantes or on the Source and Inevitable Develop- 
ment of Philosophy ’ In this, art and science, which 
had hitherto been kept asunder, were to some extent 
blended, and bold adventurei that I was, I even set 
about the task of evolving a philosophical, dialec- 
tical exposition of the natuie of the Deity as it is 
manifested in a pure concept, m religion, m natuie, 
and in history My last thesis was the beginning 
' of the Hegelian system , and this work, in course of 
which I had to make some acquamtance with science, 
Schelling and history, and which had occasioned me 
an mfimte amount of hard thinkmg, delivers me bke 
a faithless siren into the hands of the enemy 
“ Upset by Jenny’s illness and by the fruitless- 
ness and utter failure of my mtellectual labours, and 
tom with vexation at having to make into my idol 
a view which I had hated, I fell ill, as I have 
already told you in a previous letter On my 
recovery I burnt all my poems and material for 
projected short stories m the vain belief that I could 
give all that up , and, to be sure, so far I have not 
given cause to gamsay it 
“ Durmg my illness I had made acquaintance with 
Hegel from begmnmg to end, as also with most of 
his disciples. Through frequent meetings -with 
friends m Stralau I got an introduction into a 
Graduates’ Club, m which were a numbei of pro- 
fessors and Dr Rutenberg, the closest of my Berlin 
friends In the discussions that took place many 
conflictmg views were put forward, and more and 
more securely did I get mvolved m the meshes of 
the new philosophy which I had sought to escape, 
but everything articulate in me was put to silence. 
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a ventable ironical rage fell upon me, as well it might 
after so much negation ” — (“ Neue Zeit,” 16th 
year, Vol I , No 1 ) 


His father was anything but pleased with this letter. 
He reproached Karl with the aunless and discursive 
way m which he worked He had expected that these 
Berhn studies would lead to somethmg more than 
breedmg monstrosities and destroymg them again. 
He beheved that Karl would, before everything else, 
have considered his future career, that he would have 
devoted all his attention to the lectures m his course, 
that he would have cultivated the acquamtance of 
people m authority, that he would have been econo- 
mical, and that he would have avoided all philoso- 
phical extravagances. He refers him to the example 
of his fellow students who attend their lectures regu- 
larly and have an eye to their future 

“ Indeed these young men sleep quite peacefully 
except when they now and then devote the whole 
or part of a night to pleasure, whereas my clever 
and gifted son Karl passes wretched sleepless mghts, 
wearymg body and mind with cheerless study, 
forbeaimg all pleasures with the sole object of 
applying himself to abstruse studies but what he 
builds to-day he destroys, again to-morrow, and in 
the end he finds that he has destroyed what he 
already had, without having gamed anything from 
, other people. At last the body begins to ml and 
the inmd gets confused, whilst these ordmary folks 
steal along m easy marches, and attam their goal 
if not better at least more comfortably than those 
who contemn youthful pleasures and underminei 
their health in order to snatch at the ghost of erud^ 
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lion, which they could probably have exorcised more 
successfully in an hour spent in the society of 
competent men — ^with social enjoyment into the 
bargain 1 ” 

In spite of hi8 unbounded love for his father, Marx 
could not deviate from the path which he had chosen 
Those deeper natuies who, after having lost their 
rehgious beliefs, have the good foitune to attain to a 
philosophical or scientific conception of the universe, 
do not easily shrink from a conflict between filial 
affection and loyalty to new convictions Noi was 
Maix allured by the prospects of a distinguished 
ofiicial careei Indeed his fighting temperament would 
never have admitted of that He wrote the lines 

Therefore let us, all things danng, 

Never from our task recede, 

Nevei sink iii sullen silence. 

Paralysed m will and deed 

Let us not in base subjection 
Brood away oui fearful life. 

When With deed and aspiration 
We might entei m the strife ‘ 

His stay m Stralau had the most beneficial effects 
on his health. He woiked strenuously at his newlv- 
acquired philosophical convictions, and for this bis 
relations with the members of the Graduates’ Club 
stood him in good stead, more especially his acquamt- 
ance with Bruno Bauer, a lecturer in theology, and 
Fnedrich Koppen, a master in a grammar school, who 
m spite of difference of age and position treated him 
as an equal. Marx gave up all thought of an official 
career, and looked foiward to obtammg a lectureship 
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in some university or other. His father reconciled 
himself to the new studies and strivings of his son , 
he was, howevei, not destmed to rejoice at Karl’s 
subsequent achievements After a short illness he died 
in May, 1888, at the age of fifty-six 

Maix then gave up altogether the study of juris- 
prudence, and worked all the more assiduously at the 
perfecting of his philosophical knowledge, preparing 
himself for his degree exammation m order — at the 
instigation of Bruno Bauer— to get himself admitted 
as quickly as possible as lecturer m philosophy at the 
Umveisity of Bonn Bauer himself expected to be 
made Professor of Theology in Bonn after havmg 
served as lecturer m Beilin from 1881 to 1889 and in 
Bonn during the yeai 1840 Marx wrote a thesis on 
the Natural Philosophies of Democntus and Epicurus, 
and m 1841 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred on him at Jena He then went over to his 
fiiend Bauer in Bonn, wheie he thought to begm his 
career as lectiirei Meanwhile his hopes had dis- 
appeared Prussian universities were at that tune no 
places for fiee mquiiers It was not even possible for 
Bauer to obtain a professorship , still less could Marx, 
who was much more violent in the expression of his 
opimons, reckon on an academic careei His only way 
out of this bhnd alley was free-lance joumahsm, and 
for this an opportumty soon presented itself 


III Beginnings of Public Life. 


Marx made his entry mto pubhc life with a thorough 
philosophical trammg and with an irrestrainable im- 
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pulse to enter into the struggle for the spiritual 
freedom of Germany spiritual fieedom he under- 
stood first and foremost freedom in religion and 
liberahsm in pohtics He was, too, perfectly clear as 
to the instrument to be used it was criticism The 
positive and rigid having become meffectual and im- 
reasonable, is to fall before the weapon of criticism and 
so make room for a livmg stieam of thought and 
being, or as Mai-x himself expressed it m 1844, “ to 
make the petrified conditions dance by smging to them 
their own tune ” Their own tune is, of course, the 
dialectic Criticism, generally spealong, was the 
weapon of the Young Hegelians Criticism is nega- 
tion, sweepmg away existing conditions and prevailmg 
.dogmas to make a clear path for life Not the setting 
pp of new pnnciples or new dogmas, but the clearmg 
away of the old dogmas is the task of the Young 
Hegebans. For if dialectic be nghtly understood, 
criticism or negation is the best positive work 
Criticism finds expression, above all, m polemics, m 
the literal riieanmg of wagmg war — ruthless war — 
agamst the unreal for the purpose of shakmg up one’s 
contemporaries 

After Marx had given up all hope of an academic 
career, the only field of labour that remamed open to 
him was, as we have alieady said, that of journalism 
His material circumstances compelled him, moreover, 
to consider the question of an mdependent livelihood 
Just about this time the Liberals in the Rhine 
provinces took up a scheme for the foundation of a 
newspaper, the object of which was to prepare the way 
for conditions of greater fieedom The necessary 
money was soon piocured Significantly enough, 

' Hegebans were kept m \iew for editors and 
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contnbutors On the first ot January, 1842, the first 
number of the Rhetmsche Zeitung was pubbshed at I 
Cologne The editor was Di Butenberg, who had 
formed an intimate friendship with Marx at the time 
the latter was attendmg the University of Berhn , and 
so Marx, then m Bonn, was also mvited to contribute ' 
He accepted the m\itation, and his essays brought him 
to the notice of Arnold Ruge, who likewise mvited ' 
him to take part m his hterary undertakmgs m con- 
junction with Feuerbach, Bauer, Moses Hess, and 
others. Marx’s essays were greatly appreciated, too, 
by the readers of the Bheinische Zeitung, so that in 
October, 1842, on the retirement of Rutenberg, hc' ; 
was called to the editorial chair of that Journal In ' 
his new position he had to deal with a series of < 
economic and pohtical questions which, no doubt, with ^ 
a less conscientious editor would have occasioned httle ^ 
hard thinkmg, but which for Marx showed the need of 
a thorough study of political economy and Socialism. 
In October, 1842, a congress of French and German 
mtellectuals was held m Strasburg, and amongst other 
things French Socialist theories were discussed Like- 
wise m the Rhine provmces arose questions concemmg 
landed property and taxes, which had to be dealt with 
from the editorial chair, questions which were not to 
be answered by a purely philosophical knowledge 
Besides, the censorship made the way hard for a paper 
conducted with such critical acumen, and did not allow 
the editor to fulfil his real mission In the preface to 
“ The Cntique of Pohtical Economy ” (1869) Marx 
gives a short sketch of his editorial hfe 

“ As editor of the Rhetmsche Zeitung, in 1842 and 
1843 1 came up, foi the first time, against the difficulty 
of havmg to take part m the controversy over so-called 
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material interests "The proceedings of the Diet 
of the Rhine provinces with regard to wood stealing 
and parcelhng out of landed property, and their action 
towaixls the farmers of the Moselle districts, and lastly 
debates on Free Tiade and Protection, gave the first 
stimulus to my investigation of economic questions 
On the other hand, an echo of French Socialism and 
Communism, feebly philosophical in tone, had at that 
time made itself heard m the columns of the Bhetmschc 
Zeitung I declared mvself against superficiahty, con- 
fessmg, however, at the same time that the studies I 
had made so far did not allow me to ventuie any 
judgment of my own on the significance of the French 
tendencies I readily took advantage of the illusion 
cherished by the duectors of the Rheimsche Zeitung, 
who believed they could reveise the death sentence 
passed on that journal as a result of weak manage- 
ment, m order to withdraw from the public platform 
into my study ” 

And so the mtellectual need which he felt of studying 
economics and Socialism, as well as his thirst for free, 
unfettered activity, resulted m Marx’s retirement from 
his post as editor, although he was about to entci 
upon married Me and had to make provision for his 
own household But he was from the begmnmg deter- 
mined to subordmate his material existence to his 
spiritual aspirations 



II. 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF MARXISM 

I The Fbanco-Gebman Yeah Boohs 

B etween the years 1843 and 1844 we have the 
second and probably the most important 
cntical period m the mtellectual development 
of Marx, In 1837 he had become a disciple of Hegel, 
mto whose philosophy he penetrated deeper and 
deeper durmg the two years which ensued Between 
1843 and 1844 he became a Socialist, and m the follow- 
mg two years he laid the foundations of those social 
and historical doctrines associated with his name Of 
the way he came to be a Socialist and by what studies 
he was led to Socialism, we know nothing AU that 
can be said is that in the summer of 1843 he must have 
pursued the reading of French Sociahst hteratiire ]ust 
as assiduously as he did the study of Hegel m 1887 
In his letters to Arnold Ruge, written about 1843, and 
pnnted m the Fianco-German Year Books, we find a 
few passages which bear witness to his sudden turn- 
over In a letter from Cologne (May, 1843) he 
remarks “ This system of acquisition and commer- 
ciahsni, of possession and of the exploitation of man- 
kmd, IS leading even more swiftly than the mcrease 
of population to a breach within the present society, 
which the old system cannot heal, because mdeed it 
has not the power either to heal or create, but only 
to exist and enjoy.” 

That IS still m the sentimental vem, and anythmg 
but dialecticsd criticism. In the followmg few months, 
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however, he made surpnsingly rapid progress 
towards the fundamental ideas of that conception of 
history and society, which later on came to be known 
as Marxism, and which he almost built up mto a 
complete system during those restless years of 
exuberant creative activity, 1846 — 46 In a letter 

from Kreuznach, dated September , 1843, he shows 
already an acquaintance with Fourier, Proudhon, 
Cabet, Weithng, etc , and sees his task not in the 
■settmg up of Utopias but m the criticism of political 
and social conditions, “ m interpretmg the struggles 
and aspirations of the age ” And by the wmter of 
1843 he has already advanced so much as to be able 
to write the introduction to the criticism of Hegel’s 
“ Philosophy of Law,” which is one of the boldest 
and most bnlliant of his essays. He deals with the 
question of a Geiman revolution, and asks which is 
the class that could bnng about the hberation of 
Germany His answer is that the positive conditions 
for the German revolution and liberation are to be 
sought “ in the formation of a class in chams, a class 
which finds itself in bourgeois society, but which is not 
of it, of an order which shall break up all orders The 
product of this dissolution of society reduced to a 
special order is the proletanat The proletariat arises 
m Germany only with the beginnmg of the mdustnal 
movement , foi it is not poverty resulting from natural 
circumstances but poverty artificially created, not the 
masses who are held down by the weight of the social 
system but the multitude ansmg from the acute break- 
up of society — especially of the middle class — which 
gives rise to the proletariat. When the proletanat 
proclaims the dissolution of the existing order of 
thmgs, it IS merely announcmg the secret of its own 
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existence, for it is in itself the virtual dissolution of 
this order of things When the proletanat desires the 
negation of private property, it is merely elevatmg to 
a general prmciple of society what it already mvolun- 
tarily embodies in itself as the negative product of 
society ” 

Marx wrote this in Pans, whither he had removed 
with his young wife in October, 1848, m order to take 
up the editorship of the Franco-Gennan Year Books 
foimded by Arnold Ruge In a letter addressed to 
Ruge from Kieuanach in September, 1848, Marx 
summed up the program of this periodical as follows 
“ If the shaping of the future and its final reconstruc- 
tion IS not our busmess, yet it is all the more evident 
what we have to atcomphsh with our ]omt efforts, I 
mean the fearless criticism of all existing mstitutions— 
fearless in the sense that it does not flmeh either from 
its logical consequences or from the conflict with the 
powers that be I am therefore not with those who 
would have us set up the standard of dogmatism , far 
from It, we should rather try to give what help we 
can to those who are mvolvcd in dogma, so that they 
may realise the implications of their own principles 
So, for example, Commimism as taught by Cabet, 
Dezamy, Weitlmg, and others is a dogmatic abstrac- 
tion Moreover, we want to work upon our 

contemporaries, and particularly on our German con- 
temporaries The question is How is that to be 
done ? Two factors cannot be ignored In the first 
place religion, in the second place politics, are the two 
things which claim most attention m the Germany of 
to-day As far as everyday life is concerned, 

the pohtical State, even where it has not been con- 
sciously perfected through Socialist demands, exactly 
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fxilfilSj m modem forms, the demands of reason. 

Nor does it stop there It presupposes reason every- 
where as having been realised But in so doing it 
lands itself everywhere in the contradiction between 
its ideal purpose and its real achievements Out of 
^jiig conflict, therefore, of the pohtieal State with itself 
social truth is evolved ” 

Without a doubt, the Hegelian conception of the 
State as the embodiment of reason and morahty did 
not accord well with the constitu! ion and the woiking 
of the actual State And Marx goes on to remark 
that in its history the pohtieal State is the expiession 
of the struggles, the needs, and the reahties of societ>. 
It IS not true, then, as the French and English 
Utopians have thought, that the treatment of political 
questions is beneath the dignity of Socialists Rather 
jg it work of this kind which leads into party conflict 
and away from the abstract theory “We do not 
then proclaim to the world m doctrinaire fashion any 
new principle ‘ This is the tnith, bow down before 

j ) We do not say ‘ Refram from strife, it is 
foolishness 1 ’ We only make clear to men for what 
they are reaUy struggling, and to the consciousness of 
this they must come whether they will oi not ” 

That is conceived m a thoroughly dialectical vein. 
The thinker propounds no fresh problems, brings 
forward no abstract dogmas, but awakens an under- 
standing for the growth of the future out of the past, 
uispirmg the political and social warriors with the 
consciousness of their own action. ’ 
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II Friendship with Friedrich Engels 

Of the Franco-German Year Books only one number 
appeared (Spring, 1844) Alongside Marx’s contribu- 
tions (an Introduction to the criticism of Hegel's 
“ Philosophy of Jurisprudence and a review of Bauer’s 
book on the Jewish Question) the volume contains a 
comprehensive treatise, “ Outlines for a Criticism of 
Political Economy,” fiom the pen of Friedrich Engelc 
(born in Barmen, 1820, died m London, 1895), who 
was then livmg in Manchester In September, 1841, 
Engels went to visit Marx m Paris This visit was 
the begmnmg of the lifelong mtimate friendship 
between the two men, who without a elose collabora- 
tion would not have achieved what they did 

Marx was a highly-gifted theorist, a master m the 
realm of thought, but he was quite unpractical m the 
affairs of everyday life Had he enjoyed a regular 
income throughout life, he nould probably have 
attained his end even without the help of Engels On 
the other hand, Engels was an exceedmgly able, 
energetic, and highly-cultured man, eminently prac- 
tical and successful m everything he undertook, but 
not endowed ivith that speculative temperament which 
surmoimts mteUectual crises and opens out new 
horizons But for his mteUectual association with 
Marx he would, in aU probability, have remained little 
more than a Moses Hess Marx was never a Utopian , 
the complete saturation of his mind with Hegelian 
dialectics made him immune to nU eternal truths and 
final social forms On the contrary, up to 1844 Engels 
was a Utopian — until Marx explamed to him the 
meanmg of political and social conflicts, the basis and 
the motive force, the statics and dynamics of the 
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history of civilised mankind Engels’ “ Cnticism of 
Pohtical Economy ” is a very noteworthy performance 
foi a youth of twenty -three engaged m commerce, but 
it does not rise above the level of the wntmgs of Owen, 
Fourier, and Proudhon Engels’ contributions to 
Owen’s “ New Moral World ” (1843 — 44) are indeed 
more philosophical than the other articles by Owenites, 
but as fai as mattei goes, theie is no perceptible 
difference between them “ The System of Economic 
Contradictions,” on which Proudhon was workmg 
when Engels pubbshed his “ Outlines,” is couched, 
as far as the critical side is concerned, in the same 
stram of thought as we find m Engels Both sought 
to expose the contradictions of the middle-class 
economic system, not in order to discover in them the 
source of the progress of society, but to condejfim them 
in the name of justice Whereas the Owejiites con- 
sidered their system as perfect, Proudhon and Engfefe-,v 
had, mdependently of one another, stnvCn to free 
themselves from the Socialist Utopias Proudhon 
became a peaceful Anarchist and found salvation m the 
scheme of autonomous economic groups, which should 
cany on an exchange of labour equivalents with one 
another Engels, on the other hand, found a solution 
of his difficulties m Marx, whom he rewarded with a 
lifelong fnendship and devotion, which proved to be 
Marx’s salvation Without Engels’ literary and 
financial help, Marx, with his unpractical, helpless, 
and, at the same time, proud and uncompromismg 
disposition, would most probably have penshed m 
exile 
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III. CONTROVERSIIlS with BiUER AND RUGE 

After the Franco-German Year Books had been 
discontinued, Marx, recognising the importance of 
economics, studied Enghsh and Fiench systems of 
political economy with still greater zeal than before, 
and continued his studies in Socialism and history with 
remarkable steadiness of purpose No longer now did 
he show signs of hesitation oi wavering , he knew 
exactly what he wanted He had left behind him that 
penod of ideological speculation when he was still a 
disciple of Hegel, and he was impelled, as m the 
autumn of 1837, to envisage, from his new standpomt, 
the past and the future He takes such a survey m 
“ The Holy Family,” which had its genesis in the 
autumn pf 1814, and to which Engels also furnished 
a shghl contribution It is a settling of accounts with 
'his former fnend and master, Bruno Bauer, and his 
blather Edgar, who had not been able to break away 
from Hegel The aim of the book was to force the 
Young Hegelians into the path of social criticism, to 
urge them forwaid and prevent them from falling into 
stereotjrped and abstract ways of thinking It is not 
easy readmg In it Marx has compressed the know- 
ledge he then had of philosophy, history, economics, 
and Soeiahsm m concentrated and sharply-cut form 
Besides the excellent sketch of English and French 
matenahsm, which among othei things disclose^p m a 
few short but pregnant sentences the connection 
between this and Enghsh and French Soeiahsm, “ The 
Holy Family ” contams the germs of the matenahstic 
conception of history as well as the first attempt to 
give a social revolutionary mterpretation to the class 
struggle between Capital and Labour In the Intro- 
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duction to the present book a quotation from “ The 
Holy Family ” has been given Speaking against 
Bauer’s conception of history, Marx says “ Or 
can he beheve that he has arrived even at the 
beginning of a knowledge of historical reality so long 
as he excludes science and industiy from the historical 
movements? Or does he really think that he can 
understand any period without having studied, for 
example, the industries of that period, the immediate 
means of production of life itselE? . In the 

same way as he separated thought from the senses, 
the soul from the body, and hmiself fiom the woild, 
so he separates history from science and industry, and 
he does not see the birthplace of history m coarse, 
material production upon earth but in the nebulous 
constructions m the heavens ” — (“ Posthumous 
Works,” Vol II , pp 259-60 ) 

Bruno Bauer, who believed m the world-swaying 
might of the idea, but would not concede that the 
masses had any power whatever, wrote “ All the 
great movements of history up to this time were 
therefore doomed to failure and could not have lasting 
success, because the masses had taken an mterest m 
them and mspired them — or they must come to a 
lamentable conclusion because the underlymg idea 
was of such a nature that a superficial apprehension 
of it must sulfice, that is to say, it must reckon on 
the approval of the masses ” 

Marx’s answer to this was that " the great historical 
movements had heen always determmed by mass 
mterests, and only in so far as they represented these 
mterests could the ideas prevail in these movements , 
otherwise the ideas might indeed stir up enthusiasm, 
but they could not achieve any results The idea 
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always fell into disrepute in so far as it differed from 
the interest On the other hand, it is easy to under- 
stand that, when it makes its first appearance on the 
world-stage, every mass interest workmg itself out in 
history far exceeds, as an idea or m its presentation, 
its actual limits and identifies itself puiely and simply 
with the mterest of humamty Thus the idea of the 
French Revolution nut only took hold of the middle 
classes, m whose mteiest it manifested itself m great 
movements, but it also aroused enthusiasm m the 
labourmg masses, foi whose conditions of existence it 
could do nothmg As history has shown, then, ideas 
have only had effective results in so far as they cor- 
responded to class interests The enthusiasm, to which 
such ideas gave birth, arose from the illusion that 
these ideas signified the liberation of mankmd in 
general — (“ Posthumous Works,” Vol 11 , pp 181-3) 
In August, 1844, Maix pubhshed under the title 
“ Marginal Notes ” m the Pans Vot warts a lengthy 
polemic against Ruge, which is a defence of Socialism 
and revolution and takes the part of the German 
proletanat agamst Ruge “ As regards the stage of 
culture or the capacity for culture of the German 
workers, let me lefei to Weithng’s clever wntmgs, 
which in their theoretical aspect often surpass those 
of Proudhon, however much they may faU behmd 
them m execution Where would the middle classes, 
them scholars and philosophers mcluded, be able to 
show a work hke Weithng’s ‘ Guarantees of Peace 
and Concord ’ bearing on the question of emancipa- 
tion ? If one compares the msipid, spintless 
mediocrity of German pohtical literature with this 
unconstramed and bnlhant literary d6but of the 
German workers, if one compares these gigantic baby 
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shoes of the pioletanat with the dwarfishness of the 
worn-out pobtical shoes of the German middle classes, 
one can only prophesy an athletic stature for the 
German Cinderella One must admit that the German 
proletariat is the philosopher of the Euiopean pro- 
letariat, ]ust as the English proletariat is its political 
economist and the French proletariat its politician 
One must admit that Germany is destined to play 
]ust as classic a r61e in the social revolution as it is 
mcompetent to play one in the political For, as the 
impotence of the German middle classes is the political 
impotence of Germany, so the capacity of the German 
proletariat — even leaving out of account German 
philobophv — IS the social capacity of Germany ” 

At that tune (1844) Marx had already begun to mix 
among the German worlang classes resident in Pans, 
who clung to the various Sociahst and Anarchist 
doctnnes wluch then held sway, and he sought to 
influence them accorduig to his own ideas With 
Heme, too, who at that time was coquettmg with 
Communism, he carried on a sprightly and not unfrmt- 
ful mtercourse He likewise came mto frequent contact 
With Proudhon, whom he endeavoured to make 
familiar with Hegelian philosophy Already m his 
first work, “ What is Property ” (1S40) Pioudhon 
had played with Hegelian foimulse, and Marx 
probably beheved that he could win him over to 
Socialism Proudhon, who, like the Geiman Weitlmg, 
sprang from the proletariat, nsheied m his activity 
as a social theorist with the ahove-mentioned work, 
which had a stimulating effect on Marx and on German 
Socialists m general, all the more so as Proudhon 
manifested some acquaintance with classical German 
philosophy In this hook (“What is Property? ’ 
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German edition, 1844, p 289) he sums up the whole 
matter as follows “ Expiessmg this aceordmg to the 
Hegelian formula, I should say that Commumsm, the 
first kind, the first determmation of social bfe, is the 
first link m social evolution, the thesis, property is 
the antagomstic prmeiple, the nrttithesis , if only we 
can get the third factor, the synthesis, the question 
IS solved This synthesis comes about only through 
the canceUmg of the thesis by the antithesis, one 
must therefore in the last mstance examme its chai- 
acteristics, discard what is anti-social, and m the 
union of the remaming two is then seen the real kmd 
of human soeial life ” 

That was mdeed a superficial conception of Hegehan 
dialectics, for what Pioudhou wanted to find was not 
a synthesis but a corabmation, still for a French 
workmg man it was a smart perfoimance to have 
mafupulated German philosophical formulse, and 
would justify the most sangume hopes Marx did not 
want to let this ofipoitunity slip, and m “ debates 
both late and long ” he discussed Hegehan philosophy 
with Proudhon — (Marx “ The Poverty of Phil- 
osophy,” German edition, Stuttgart, 1886, p 29 ) 

In the midst of this activity, however, Marx and 
other Geiman contiibutors to the Pans Vorwarts were 
exjielled from France in January, 1845, at the mstiga- 
tion of the Prussian Government Marx packed up his 
traps and left for Brussels, where he lived, with short 
interruptions, mitil the outbreak of the European 
Revolution in Febmaiy, 1848 Duimg his sojourn oi 
Brussels his tune was occupied mamly with economic 
studies, for which Engels placed his library of works 
on political economy at his disposal Marx embodied 
the result of these studies in the ciiticism directed 
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against Proudhon in his “ Misere de la Philosophie 
(Poverty of Philosophy), published in 1847 


IV CON'TEOVEB.SY WITH PhOUDHON 

Marx’s “ Mis^re de la Philosophie ” indicates the 
culmination of the first phase of his creative work 
In this critical review he makes his position cleai with 
respect not only to Proudhon but to Utopian Socialism 
m general It marks also the turning point m the 
studies of Marx English political economy occupied 
henceforth the place which German philosophy had 
held The anti-Proudhon controversy is therefore 
worthy of a fuller treatment 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon (b 1809 in Besangon,^ d 
1866 m Pans) was one of the most gifted and most 
distmguished of social philosophers which the modern 
proletanat has produced. He was origmally a com- 
positor, hke his similarly mmded Enghsh contem- 
porary, John Francis Bray, the author of “ Labour’s 
Wrongs,” pubhshed in 1889, but he had a mucn 
greater inchnation for study and a more fruitful 
hterary talent. He managed to acquire, self-taught, 
a knowledge of the classical languages, of mathematics 
and of science, read assiduously but mdiscrimmately 
works on econonucs, philosophy, and history, and 
apphed himself to social criticism It is raie for a 
workmg man in the West of Europe to feel impelled 
to make an acquaintance with Kant, Hegel, and 
Feuerbach as Proudhon did through French transla- 
tions and through intercouise with German scholars 
in Pans He possessed the noble ambition of blending 
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French spnghtliness with German thoroughness But 
self-mstruction failed to give him that mtellectual 
traming which is more valuable than knowledge, and 
which alone gives the power to order and to utdise 
the infoimation acquired, as well as to submit one’s 
own work to self-cntieism The value of a systematic 
education does not consist in the mam m the acqmsi- 
tion of knowledge but in the trammg of our mtellec- 
tual faculties as instruments of mquiry and apprehen- 
sion, of methodical thmkmg and of sound judgment, 
to enable us to find our beaimgs more easily m the 
chaos of phenomena, experiences, and ideas A self- 
taught man may no doubt attam to this degree of 
culture, but only if his first attempts at independent 
creative work are submitted to a strict but kmdly 
criticism, which makes him discipline his thoughts 
|Tltis was not the case with Proudhon, he lacked 
’‘■mental self-disciplme His first work, “ What is 
Property? ” (1840) brought huri immediate recogni- 
tion and stiengthened him m his high opmion of his 
knowledge and his poweis, even to the pomt of making 
him conceited When, for example, the French 
histonan, Michelet, disapproved of his dictum, 
“ Property is robbery,” Proudhon replied, “ Not 
twice m a thousand years does one come across a 
pronouncement like that ” — (“ Economic Contradic- 
tions,” Leipzig, 1847. Vol IT , p 801 ) And yet the 
idea is as old as Communism itself Besides all this, 
the vivacity and exubeiance of language for which 
Proudhon was noted easily blinded him to the short- 
comings of his mtellectual culture Thus it often 
happened that he rediscovered ideas of his predecessors 
and pubhshed them to the world with naive pnde. 
Through page after page of argument he holds the 
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reader in expectation of the explanation, which he iS 
about to give, of the nature of value, which he rightly 
charactenses as the “ comei-stone of political 
economy ” At last he will disclose the secret “ It 
IS time to make ourselves acquainted with this powei 
This power is laboiii ” His mam work, “ The 

System of Economic Contradictions,” swarms with 
philosophical formulae and expressions lilce thesis, 
antithesis, antinomies, synthesis, dialectics, induction, 
syllogisms, etc , as also with Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew etymologies, it often wanders into irrelevant 
theological and philosophical digressions and side 
issues, not so much with the intention of paradmg 
the author’s knowledge as from his lack of intellectual 
discipline and insufficient command of his material 
The work m question was to eombme German phil- 
osophy with French and Enghsh pohtical economy, 
and its author beheved that it would secure for him 
before everythmg else the admiration of the German 
Socialists, especially of Marx He drew the latter’s 
attention to it by letter, and awaited his “ ngorous 
criticism ” The criticism came m “ Misfere de la 
Philosophic ” (Brussels, 1847), but it could no longer 
fulfil its puipose, as the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two men had already widened to a gulf 
that could not be bridged Marx had almost com 
pleted his mateiiahstic, logical, and revolutionary’ 
r Sociahsm, Proudhon had laid the foundations of his 
I peaceful Anarchism with its federative economic 
basis With his searchmg analysis, his systematised 
knowledge, and his great mdignation at the presump- 
tuous attacks on every Sociahsl school and leader, 
Marx sat m judgment upon Proudhon, exposing him 
as a dilettante m philosophy and economics, and at 
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the same time sketchmg m outline his own conception 
of history and economics 

Marx’s verdict is dammng, yet one cannot but 
acknowledge that Proudhon, m spite of his obvious 
insufficiency, had endeavoured, honestly and 
zealously, to extricate himself from Capitahsm as well 
as from Utopianism, and to outline a scheme for an 
economic older, m which men, such as he had found 
them, might lead a free, industrious, and nghteous 
life The task which Proudhon had set himself was 
the same as that which engaged the attention of Marx, 
the criticism of pohtical economy and of the senti- 
mental Utopian Socialism That is the key-note of 
Proudlion’s system, and it is sounded m almost every 
chapter He lacked, however, the reqmsite knowledge 
and the historical sense which alone could have made 
hun equal to his task The whole of his criticism 
consists virtually in the complamt that nches and 
poverty accumulate side by side, and that the economic 
categories — use value, exchange value, division of 
labour, competition, monopolv, machinery, property, 
ground rent, credit, tax, etc — manifest contradictions 
Proudhon’s special problem was the followmg “ The 
workers of any country produce yearly goods to the 
value, let us say, of 20 milhards But if the workers, 
as consumers, wish to buy back these goods they have 
to pay 25 milhards The workers are thus cheated 
out of a fifth That is a tenable contradiction ” — 
(“ What IS Property? ” Chap IV , “ Economic 
Contradictions,” Vol. I , pp 292-98 ) This statement 
of the problem shows that Proudhon had no mkhn" 
of the essential features of the question of value, 
spite of the fact that he cites Adam Smith, Dav 
Ricardo, etc., whom he must therefore have re| 
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Had he really understood these economists and taken 
up his critical attitude towards them from the stand- 
point of justice, he would have stated the problem 
somewhat as follows The workers of any country 
produce yearly goods to the value, say, of 20 milliards 
For their woik, however, they leceive as wages a 
quantity of goods of the value of only 10 oi 12 
railhards Is that just ? ” Only this way of stating 
the question could possibly have revealed to him the 
nature of wages, of value, of profit, of capital and 
its contradictions Proudhon sees the perpetration of 
fraud or robbery m the sphere of exchange and not 
m that of production, and he does not ask himself 
how, if labour produces goods to the value of only 
20 milliards, they can be exchanged at a value of JB 
milliards, and what is responsible for the increase of 
five miUiards The other contradictions which he 
brmgs forward are not indeed new, but they are 
ingeniously treated. For example the essence of 
exchange- value is labour, which creates wealth , but 
the more the wealth produced, the less becomes its 
exchange-value Or this the division of labour is, 
according to Smith, one of the most effective means 
of mcreasmg wealth, but the further the division of 
labour proceeds the lower sinks the workman, being 
reduced to the level of an umntelligent automaton 
engaged in the performance of a fractional operation 
The same thmg holds good for machmery. So, too, 
competition stimulates effoit, but brmgs much misery 
m its tram by leading to adulteration, sharp practices, 
and strife between man and man Further, taxation 
should be proportional to nches, m reahty it is pro- 
portional to poverty Or again, private ownership 
of land ought to mcrease productivity, in practice 
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it depiives the farmei of the land In this way he 
runs to earth the contradictions m political economy, 
and so we find everywhere the words thesis and 
anti-thesis or antinomies (contradictions between two 
well-established propositions) And out of this 
contradiction sprmgs poverty The solutmn or the 
synthesis is the cieation of an economic order which 
shall preserve the good elements m this category and 
elimmate the bad ones, and so satisfy the demands 
of justice And that is what Sociahsm cannot do 
“ Foi the economic order is based upon calculations 
of an mexorable justice and not upon those angelic 
sentiments of brotherhood, sacrifice, and love which 
so many weU-meanmg Socialists of the present tune 
are endeavouring to awake m the people It is useless 
for them to pieach, after the example of Jesus Christ, 
the necessity for sacrifice, and to set an example of 
it in their own hves selfishness is stionger than they 
and can only be restramed by ngid justice and 
immutable economic law. Humamtarian enthusiasm 
may cause upheavals which are conducive to the 
progress of civilisation, but such emotional crises, hke 
the fluctuations m value, simply result in the estab- 
hshmg of law and order on a more rigid and more 
restricted basis Nature or the Deity planted mistrust 
m our hearts, havmg no faith m the love of man for 
his fellow men, and though I say it to the shame 
of the human conscience (for our hypocnsy must be 
confronted with it sooner or later), every disclosure 
which science has made to us concernmg the designs 
of providence with respect to the progress of society 
pomts to a deeply rooted hatied of mankmd on God’s 
part ” — (“ System of Economic Conti adictions or the 
Philosophy of Poverty,” Vol I , p 107 ) Just as 
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severely does he denounce the institution of Trade 
Uniomsm and its methods of waifare, together with 
State politics, as mdeed the workmg of class organisa- 
tion and of the State generally The only way to 
realise social justice is to create a society of producers 
who exchange their goods among one another 
according to their equivalents in labour and carry on 
work in adequate relationship to the production of 
wealth, 01 , to put it clearly, to establish an order 
whem supply and demand balance one another 
Marx’s answer to the “ Philosophy of Poverty 
is indicated at once by the title “ The Poverty of 
Philosophy ” He deals first of all with the economic 
details of Proucyion’s work, and pioves with docu- 
mentary evidence that the theses and antitheses it 
contams paitly spring from a half-understood reading 
of Enghsh and French political economists, and m 
part have been taken direct from the English 
Communists Marx already displays m this section 
an extensive knowledge of economic literature. Then 
he confronts Proudhon’s philosophical and social 
theones with his own deductions and gives many 
positive results Marx’s mam object was to mduccsj 
the Socialists to give up their Utopianism and thinkl? 
in terms of realism, and to regard social and / 
economic categories m their historical setting !(' 

“ Economic categories are only the theoretical 
expressions, ideal conceptions of the conditions of 
production obtainmg m society . Proudhon 

has grasped well enough that men manufacture cloth, 
hnen, etc , undei certain conditions of production 
But what he has not grasped is that these social 
conditions themselves are just as much /human 
products as cloth, linen, etc Social conditions are 
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intimately bound up with productive power With 
the acqmsition of new productive power men change 
their methods of production, and with the change in 
the methods of pioduction, m the manner of obtaining 
a hvehhood, they change their social conditions The 
hand-mill gives rise to a society with feudal lords, 
the steam-mill to a society with mdustnal capitahsts 
But the same men who shape the social conditions 
m conformity with the material means of productiouj 
shape also the prmciples, the ideas, the categories 
m conformity with their social conditions Con- 
sequently these ideas, these categories, are just as 
little eternal as are the conditions to which they give 
expression They are the transitory and changmg 
products of history We are hvmg m the midst of a, - 
continuous movement of growth m productive power, 
of destruction of existing social conditions, of forma- 
tion of ideas ” — (“ Poverty of Philosophy,” Stuttgart, 
1885, pp 100-101 ) 

Here it should, above all, be noticed that Marx 
ascnbes to industnahsm a powerful revolutionary 
efiect, and that he charactenses the difierent forms 
of society by their different methods of labour Or, 
as he says later m “ Capital,” “ not what is produced, 
but how it IS produced distinguishes the various foims f 
of society ” What he means to say, then, is that 
ideas and systems are hmited by their time, that they 
are conditioned by the prevading means of production. 
To understand them one must study the times which 
have preceded them, as well as mvestigate the ideas 
and systems themselves, and find out whether new 
forms have not arisen which stand m contradiction 
or m contrast to the old one Or, as Marx says 
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“ Feudalism, too, had its proletaiiat — ^the villeinage 
— ^which contains all the germs of the middle class 
Feudal production, too, had two contradictory 
elements which are likewise characterised as the 
‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ sides of feudahsm without regard 
to the fact that it is always the ‘ bad ’ side which 
triumphs ultimately over the ‘ good ’ side It is the 
bad side which calls into bemg the movement which 
makes history, m that it brings the struggle to a head. 
If, at the time of the supremacy of feudahsm, the 
economists, m then enthusiasm for knightly virtues, 
for the beautiful harmony between rights and duties, 
for the patnarchal life of the towns, for the flounshmg 
home mdustries m the country, for the development 
of mdustry organised m corporations, companies and 
guilds, in a word, for everything which forms the 
finer side of feudalism, had set themselves the problem 
of elimmating everythmg which could throw a shadow 
on this picture— serfdom, pnvileges, anarchy — where 
would it all have ended ? They would have destroyed 
every element which called forth strife, they would 
have nipped m the bud the development of the middle 
class They would have set themselves the absurd 
problem of blottmg out history 
When the middle class had come to the top, neither 
the good nor the bad side of feudahsm come mto 
question The productive forces, which had been 
developed under feudahsm through its agency, fell to 
its control All old economic forms, the legal relations 
between private mdividuals, which corresponded to 
them, the pohtical order, which was the ofBicial 
expression of the old society, were shattered ” 

Those Sociahsts and social revolutionaries who 
regatd the hardships and struggles ^ of society 
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iis an absolute evil and plan the construction of a 
society comprised solely of good elements, have not 
grasped the meamng of the history of mankmd. They 
thmlc abstiactly They misjudge both the past and 
the present 

“ Hence to form a correct judgment of production 
under feudahsm one must consider it a method of 
production based upon contradiction One must show 
how wealth was produced within this contradiction, 
how productive power developed contemporaneously 
with the antagomsm of classes, how one of these 
classes, the bad side, the social evil, constantly 
mcreased until the material conditions for its hbera- 
tion were fully ripe 

“ Does that not show clearly enough that the means 
of production, the conditions under which productive 
power is developed, are anything but eternal laws, 
that they rather correspond to a defimte stage m the 
evolution of mankmd and of its productive power, 
and that a variation m the productive power of man- 
kmd necessarily brings about a variation m its 
conditions of production? 

“ The middle class begins with a proletariat, which 
m its turn is itself a remnant of the feudal proletanat 
In the course of its historical development the middle 
class necessarily develops its contradictory character, 
which on its first appearance is more or less veiled, 
existmg only in a latent form. In proportion as the 
middle class develops, there develops m its bosom a 
new proletariat, a modem proletariat, and a struggle 
arises between the proletarian class and the middle 
class, a struggle which, before being felt, observed, 
estimated, understood, acknowledged, and finally 
openly proclaimed on both sides, issues m the mean- 
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while only m partial and transitory conflicts and acts 
of destruction ” 

In a special chapter Marx shows the necessity and 
the historical significance of the Trade Unions, which 
in spite of all the apprehensions and warnings of 
Utopians and Economists the workers have gone on 
estabhshing and perfecting, m order to he able to 
withstand the domination of capital. That means the 
gathering together of the divided mterests and 
activities of the workers in a vast class movement, 
standmg m opposition to the middle class, which, 
however, does not exclude the possibility of conflictmg 
interests within the classes themselves, though these 
shall be put aside as soon as class is brought agamst 
class 

“ From day to day it becomes clearer then that 
the conditions of production, among which the middle 
class moves, have not a simple, imifomi character 
but one which mvolves conflicting elements , that the 
same conditions which produce wealth produce also 
poverty, that the same conditions which tend to the 
development of pioduetive power develop also the 
power of repression, that these conditions only create 
bourgeois wealth, i e , the wealth of the middle class, 
at the cost of the contmued destruction of the wealtli 
of mdividual members of this class and the creation 
of an ever-increasmg proletariat ” — (“ Poverty of 
Philosophy,” 1886, pp 116-118, 177 sq ) 

This antithetical character of capitahst society has 
for its effect that the pohtical economists, who are 
the philosophers of the existmg order, lose their 
bearmgs, while the Socialists, who aie the philosophers 
of the proletariat, look lound for means to relieve the 
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distress. They condemn class struggles,* build Utopias 
and plan schemes of salvation, whereas the only real 
solution, because it is the only one which arises from 
the actual conditions, must be to further the organisa- 
tion of the oppressed class and make it conscious of 
the objects of its struggles For out of these struggles 
the new society will anse, and that, of course, can 
only happen when productive power has reached a 
high stage of development Or as Marx himself 
proceeds 

“ An oppiessed class is a vital condition of any 
society founded upon class antagomsm The libera- 
tion of the oppressed class necessarily mcludes, 
therefore, the creation of a new society In order that 
the oppressed class may be able to free itself, a stage 
must be reached m which the already acqmred powers 
of production and the prevailmg social institutions 
can no longer exist side by side Of all the mstruments 
of production, the greatest productive force is the 
revolutionary class itseH The orgamsation of the 
revolutionary elements as a class presupposes the 
existence m perfected form of all the productive forces 
that could m anj. way be developed m the bosom of 
the old society Does this mean that after the collapse 
of the old order of society there will be a new class 
dommation culmmating m a new political power? 
The condition of the emancipation of the workmg 
class IS the abohtion of all classes, as the condition 
of the emancipation of the third estate, of the middle 
class, was the abohtion of all the three estates The 
workmg class will, m the course of its evolution, 
replace the old middle-class society by an association 

• The Socialists of those times ■were the Owenltea ARd the Fouvierists, 
who condemned all class struggles, Trade tTnionist strikes and Labour 
politics 
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excluding classes and their antagonism, and there will 
no longer be any real political power,* because it is 
just this pohtical power which is the official expression 
of class antagonism withm the community 
“ Meanwhile the antagonism between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie is a struggle of class against class, a 
struggle which, when brought to its highest expression, 
means a complete revolution And can one indeed 
be surprised that a society founded upon class 
antagonism should, at its final dissolution, issue in 
brutal conflict and colhsion of man agamst man ? Let 
it not be said that the social movement excludes the 
pohtical There never was a political movement which 
was not at the same tune a social movement 

“ Only m an order of thmgs where there are no 
classes and no class antagonism will social evolution 
cease to be pohtical revolution Until then the last 
woid of social science on the eve of every general 
reconstruction of society must ever be ‘ Fight or die , 
f bloody war or annihilation Thus are we confronted 
with the mexorable question ’ — (George Sand) ” 

With this battle-cry “ The Poverty of Philosophy '* 
comes to a close. It is the prologue to the 
“ Commumst Manifesto,” which m itself is but a 
popular version of the positive doctrines developed 
m the controvers). against Proudhon 


♦Marx means the State 



in 


YEARS OF AGITATION AND VARYING 
FORTUNES. 

I The Revolutionary Spirit of the Forties 

M arx was a revolutionary not only in the 
sense that he was the representative of a 
new conception of society and the founder 
of a theory of a new economic order, but also in the 
popular sense of advocating the use of force, m which 
connection he looked to the first years of the French 
Revolution as a model. He had a keen ear for the 
revolutionary rumblings in the depths of the populace 
The years during which the elements of his new 
conception of society were accumulatmg m his mind 
and shapmg themselves into a system were mvolved 
m a revolutionary atmosphere In 1842 England 
' witnessed the first strike on a large scale, which 
threatened to extend into a general strike and bore n 
political revolutionary charactei In 1848 and 1844 
the idea of the impendmg revolution was widely spread 
m England Insurrections broke out among the 
Silesian weavers in 1844 In 1845 and 1846 Socialism 
spread rapidly on all sides m Germany, and Socialist 
penodicals appeared in the mdustnal centres France 
swarmed with Socialist systems, Sociahst novels and 
newspaper articles The spectre of Commumsm was 
abroad in Europe The convention of the Umted 
Assembly by Fredenck Wilham IV. at the beginning 
of February, 1847, was looked upon as the harbmger " 
of the German Revolution The connection between 
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these phenomena could not escape acute intellects. 
Hand in hand with the extension of mdustry and the 
rapid construction of railways and telegraphs came 
alternations of economic prosperity and crisis, poverty 
grew, and the workers fought with ever-mcreasmg 
bitterness against the iron law of wages and against 
the scanty pay, which hardly allowed the proletanat 
to eke out a haie subsistence The cry in England 
was “ More factories, moie poverty,” but at the 
same time “ The greater the political rights of the 
masses, the surer becomes emancipation ” Whoevei 
hved m England and France durmg these years and 
had dealings with Socialism could not help feehng that 
political and social revolutions were on the march 

Already m his first letter to Huge, written from 
Holland m March, 1843, Marx deals with the coming 
revolution, and foresees, to the astonishment of Ruge, 
who refused to beheve it, that the Government of 
Frederick WiUiam IV. was diiftmg towards a revolu- 
tion At that tune Marx had hardly begun his studies 
m Sociabsm , and the further he advanced m these 
studies, elaboratmg his social dialectics and evolving 
the ideas of the class struggle, the more inevitably 
was he dnven to the conclusion that the proletarian 
revolution, the seizure of political power by the 
proletanat, was the mdispensable prelimmary to the 
tnumph of Commumsm 

Utopian Socialism stood outside the State and 
attempted to set up a Socialist Commonwealth apart 
from the State and behmd the back of the State 
Utopiamsm, with its moral and rehgious motives and 
, mediffival Communist traditions, was pervaded with 
^ that spint of contempt for the State which was char- 
^ actenstie of the Catholic Church durmg the period of 
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its splendour Moreover Marx, who recognised 
all practical forms of power, even if he did not always 
estimate them at their true value, saw m the State 
an executive power which it was a question of over- 
turning and using as an extremely powerful mstrument 
m the social revolution As a result of his excursions 
mto politics and French and Enghsh Sociahsm, Marx 
gave up Hegel’s overstramed idea of the State and 
accepted the view current m Western European 
thought of the time, but he mterpreted the State iii 
the sense of the doctrme of the class struggle as the 
executive council of the rulmg and possessing classes. 

The impressions, the ideas, the experiences and 
the modes of thinking which took root m the mind 
of Marx durmg the evolution of the fundamental 
prmciples of his sociological and histoncal system 
dommated the whole of his hfe’s work 

Marxism is qmte a natural growth of the 
revolutionary soil of the first half of the nineteenth 
century Marx completes the social revolutionary 
doctnnes of that time, of which he is, as it were, the 
executoi AU his thoughts and sentiments are deeply 
rooted m it, they have nothmg specifically Jewish 
about them I know of no Jewish philosopher, 
sociologist, or poet who had so little of the Jewish 
character as had Marx 


II The Communist Manifesto 

As m Pans, so too m Brussels, Marx frequented 
the society of German workmg men m order to 
mstruct them by lectures and by conversation He 
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■was loyally seconded by Engels, who had more time 
and more money to demote to this task, and who 
worked for the new doctrme in Pans, Cologne, 
Elberfeld and other towns. Since 1886 the German 
working men Imng abroad had been organised in the 
League of the Just, which from 1840 had its head- 
quarters in London The mdi\idual groups were 
kept m touch with one another by means of Com- 
mumst correspondence committees The Pans and 
Brussels groups drew the attention of the London 
Committee to Mai-x, and in Januai'y, 1847, Joseph 
Moll, one of its membeis, was commissioned to go 
to Brussels and obtain information about Marx 
— (“ Mehrmg’s Introduction to the Reprint of the 
Cologne Communist Proceedmgs,” published by 
PoTwarfs, Berlin, 1914, pp 10-11 ) The result 
was the transformation of the League of the Just 
mto the League of Communists, which held its first 
Congress in London in the summer of 1847, Engels 
and Wilhelm Wolf (Lupus) bemg among those present 
as delegates At the second Congress, held m London 
towards the end of November and begmmng of 
December, 1847, Mara also appeared, and together 
with Engels was commissioned to prepare a new 
program The new program is the Communist 
Manifesto Engels had come from Pans, Marx from 
Brussels Before lea-cing Pans, Engels wrote a letter 
to Marx, dated November 24, m which he speaks as 
follows on the subject of the Manifesto 

“ Just think over the confession of faith a little 
I heheve it wiU be best if we leave opt the form 
of catechism and entitle the thmg ‘ The Communist 
Manifesto ’ And then, as more or less of it will 
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consist m historical narrative, the present form is 
quite unsuitable I am bringing along the manu- 
script which I have written , it is a plam narrative, 
but 18 badly put together, and has been done m 
a frightful hurry I begm, ‘ What is Communism ? ’ 
and then straight avay with the proletariat — ^the 
history of its origm, difieience from earher workers, 
development of the antagomsm of the proletariat 
and the middle class, ciises, conclusions, with all 
kmds of secondary considerations thrown m, and 
lastly party politics of the Communists, as much 
as IS good for the pubhc to know ” — (“ Correspond 
ence of Marx and Engels,” Vol I., p 84 ) 

Engels’ draft of the Commumst Manifesto has 
been edited by Eduard Bemstem — (“ Grundsatze des 
Kommunismua,” pubhshed by Vorwarts, 1914 ) 
A comparison of this draft with the actual “ Com- 
mimist Manifesto ” makes evident the full extent of 
Marx’s mtellectual superiority to Engels The Com- 
miffu st Manifesto contains four mam groups of ideas 

(1) The history of the evolution of the middle class, 
its character, its positive and negative achievement — 
modem capitahsm and the nse of the proletariat 

(2) Theoretical conceptions and conclusions — the 
doctrme of the class struggle and the r61e of the 
proletariat, (8) Practical application — revolutionary 
action by the Communists (4) Cnticism of other 
Socialist schools The last section has long ago lost 
all practical mterest, so that we need only deal with 
the first three sections 

(1) The middle class developed in the bosom of 
feudal society, in the mediaivol mdustnal towns 
With the geographical discoveries of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries its sphere of activity was 
extended, it revolutionised the methods of industry, 
agriculture and communication, it broke through the 
mediaeval economic and pohtica) bonds , it overthrew 
feudahsm, the guilds, the little self-govemmg regions, 
absolute monarchy, and established modem mdustrv 
with its accelerated and concentrated production, 
middle-class franchise, the national State, and, at the 
same time, international trade. It was the middle 
class which first showed what human activity can 
accomphsh “ It has achieved greater miracles than 
the constmction of Egyptian pyramids, Roman 
aqueducts, or Gothic cathedrals, it has carried out 
greater movements than the migration of peoples or 
the emsades. . . Mthough it is scarcely a 

century smce it came to be the dommatmg class, the 
middle class has created more powerful and more 
gigantic forces of production than aU past generations 
put together ” The subjugation of natural forces, 
machinery, the application of chemistry to industry 
and to agiicultuie, steamships, railways, electric 
telegraphs, the elearmg of whole contments, makmg 
the nvers navigable, the conjuring forth of whole 
peoples out of the ground that is the positive achieve- 
ment of the middle class Now for the negative it 
created the proletanat, immeasuiable, uncontrollable, 
anarchical economic conditions, penodical crises — 
poverty and famme m consequence of over-production 
and a glut of wealth, over-dnving and reckless 
exploitation of the workers, whose labour is bought 
m exchange for the minimum quantity of the neces- 
saries of life These facts show that the forces of 
production are more extensive and more powerful than 
is demanded by the conditions under which they are 
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operative the economic system can produce and 
deliver more goods than society can use under the 
existing laws concerning property, i e , the distribu- 
tion and the efiective demand fall short of the 
manufacture and the supply The material forces of 
production press upon the hmits imposed upon 
them by the laws of private property This happens, 
too, because the workmg class must reduce its 
consumption of goods to a mimmum in consequence 
of the existing laws of property, which give to capital 
the right of distribution All these conditions taken 
together, the positive as well as the negative ones, 
make possible and give rise to the struggles of the 
workers against the middle class — and so the produc- 
tive agents nse m rebellion These struggles lead to 
the orgamsation of the workers m trade umons, to 
the awakemng of class consciousness, and, as a result, 
to the formation of the political labour party 

(2) The movements withm middle-class society, as 
weU as in feudal and ancient society, where freeman 
and slave, patrician and plebeian, baron and serf, 
guild-master and journeyman, capitahst and workmg 
man stood and stand m constant antagonism to one 
another, prove that the whole history of mankmd 
smce the nse of private ownership is the history of 
class struggles, and that in these class struggles, 
carried on now openly, now under the surface, either 
new forms of society and of ownership, new economic 
systems arise or else end with the common destruction 
of the two classes The antagonistic classes are 
supporters of conflictmg economic mterests, systems 
of ownership and ideals of culture The craftsman 
and tradesman of the towns, the burgher, fought 
agamst the feudal lord and kmght for individual 
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property, for freedom of industry and trade, for 
freedom to dispose of peisonal property and for the 
national State With the triumphal progress of the 
middle class private property fell into fewer and fewer 
hands The proletanans are without property, they 
have no share m the wealth of their country , on the 
other hand, the pioduction of capital becomes more 
and more a matter of common co-operation, and 
capital becomes a jomt product. The proletariat can, 
accordmgly, no longer fight for individual ownership 
but for the socially conducted utilisation of the means 
of production belonging to the commumty and of the 
goods produced The middle class has therefore 
created m the proletariat a social class which must 
hove as its object to do away with the middle class 
system of ownership and to set up the proletarian 
system of common ownership 

(3) In this struggle of the workmg classes the 
Commimists are therefore the pioneers of the move- 
ment. They are at once the philosophers and the 
self sacnficmg champions of the proletariat awakened 
mto class consciousness “ The Commumsts are not 
a special party in contradistmction to the other 
Labour parties They have no interests apart from 
the mterests of the whole proletanat They set up 
no special pnnciples accordmg to which they wish to 
mould the proletarian movement ” The Communists 
lay stress on the common mterests of the whole 
proletariat and of the collective movement. Their 
aim IS the orgamsation of the proletanat mto a class, 
the overthrow of middle-class dommation, and the 
conquest of political power by the proletanat They 
support everywhere “ any revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and pohtical conditions. 
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In all these movements they emphasise the question 
of property, m whatevei state of evolution it may 
appear, as the foundation of the movement And 
finally the Commumsts work e\erj where for the umon 
and agreement of democratic parties* of aU nationah- 
ties The Commumsts disdam to conceal their views 
and mtentions They declaie openly that their ends 
can only be attamed by the forcible overthrow of 
every obtammg order of society. Let the ruhng 
classes tremble before a Commumst revolution, the 
workers have nothmg to lose by it but their chams 
They have the world to wm Workers of every land, 
unite ! ” 

From the standpoint of social philosophy, the 
Manifesto, a document reflecting its time, is almost 
perfect Strong emotion and extraordmary intellec- 
tual power are united m it Years of study of one 
'of the boldest and most fertile mmds are here welded 
together m the glowing heat of one of the most active 
of mtellectual workshops But the work is not free 
from logical flaws In the passages we have 
quoted the part played m history by the imddle class 
IS extolled by Marx, yet m the last few Imes of the 
very same section he declares that “ the middle class 
IS the unwitting and mert instrument of industnal 
progress,” and still more scathmg is his criticism m 
the second section, where the middle class is accused 
of mdolence “ It has been objected that, if private 
property were done away with, all activity would 
cease and a general lazmess set m Accordmg to that, 
middle-class society would have been turned by idle- 
ness long ago, for those of its members who work 
gam nothing, and those who gam do not work ” That 

* By democratic parties •were then understood -woTHing class political 
movements^ such as Obartlsm, etc ^ 
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IS as much as to say that the middle class is lazy and 
does not -work, and yet the Manifesto says that the 
middle class has achieved more marvellous works than 
Egypt, Rome, and the Middle Ages, and that, in its 
reign of power of scarcely a hundred years, it has 
created more powerful and more gigantic forces of 
production than all past generations put together 
How can a class which does not work produce more 
marvellous works than the whole ancient and ' 
mediasval world? 

Marx frees himself later from this inconsistency by 
ascnbmg surplus value solely to the operation of the 
vanahle part of capital (wage-labour) — a doctnne 
which he develops with iron logic m his principal 
work, “ Capital ” 


III Thl Revolution of 1848. 

The ink had hardly dned on the Commumst 
Manifesto when the February Revolution broke out. 
The crowmg of the Gallic cock soon awoke an echo 
m the various German States, whilst m Brussels the 
democrats were attacked and ill-tieated by the mob 
One of the victims of this attack was Karl Marx, 
who was, moreover, bamshed shortly afterwards by 
the Belgian Government This action, however, did 
not cause him any embarrassment, as he was ready 
m any ease to pioceed to Pans, whither the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic had 
already mvited him m the followmg terms 
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“ Pans, March 1, 1848. 

“ Reave and Faithful Maex, 

“ The soil of the French Repubhc is a place of 
refuge for all friends of freedom Tyranny has 
banished you, France, the free, opens to you her 
gates — ^to you and to all who fight for the holy 
cause, the fraternal cause of every people In this 
sense shall every officer of the French Government 
understand his duty Salut et FraternitS 

Ferdinand Flocon, 

Member of the Provisional Government ” 

The stay m Pans was, however, of short duration 
Marx and Engels gathered together the members of 
the League of Commumsts and procured them the 
means for retummg to Germany to take part m the 
Gerrfian revolution They themselves travelled to the 
Rhmeland and succeeded m getting the establishment 
of the newspaper planned m Cologne mto then hands 
On the first of June, 1848, the Neue Bhetnische 
Zeitung appeared for the first tune It goes without 
saymg that the editor was Karl Marx, and among 
his collaborators were Engels, Freiligrath, Williclm 
Wolft, and Georg Weerth Occasionally, too, Lassalle 
sent contributions It is but rarely given to a daily 
paper to have such an editorial staff. In the third 
volume of his “ Collected Papers of Marx and Engels,” 
Franz Mehimg gives a selection of the articles which 
appeared m this journal They are still worth reading 
Here are a few examples After the fall of Vienna 
he wrote an article concludmg with the followmg 
words “ With the victory of the ‘ Red Republic ’ 
m Pans the armies from the inmost recesses of every 


V 
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land will be vomited foith upon the boundanes and 
over them, and the real strength of the combatants 
will clearly appear. Then we shall remember June 
and Octobei, and we too shall cry, ‘ Woe to the 
vanqmshed ! ’ The frmtless butcheries which have 
occurred smce those June and October days 
will convmce the peoples that there is only one means 
of shortemng, smiplifymg, and concentrating the 
torturmg death agomes of society— only one means — 
revolutionary terrorism — (Neue Rheimsche Zeitung, 
November 6, 1848 ) 

Or take, for example, this passage from the last 
article of the paper, when on May 18, 1849, it suc- 
cumbed to the “ craft and cunnmg of the dirty West 
Kalmucks ” (i e , the Prussians) 

“ In taking leave of our readers we remmd them 
of the words in our first January number ‘ Revolu- 
tionary upheaval of the French working class, general 
war — ^that is the index for the year 1849 And already 
in the east a revolutionary army comprised of wamors 
of all nationahties stands confrontmg the old Europe 
represented by and m league with the Russian army, 
already from Pans looms the Red Repubhc.’ ” 

In readmg these extracts one has only to substitute 
Russia for France and Moscow for Pans and we get 
at one of the sources of Lenm’s and Trotsky’s 
revolutionary pohcy The articles written by Marx 
in 18 48 and 1849 have supplied the Bolsheviks their 
tactics 

The censorship. Press lawsuits, and the dechne of 
the revolution severed the hfe threads of the paper 
after scarcely a year of its existence Marx sacrificed 
everythmg 'he had m money and valuables — ^m all. 
7,000 thalers — order to satisfy creditors and to pay 
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the contnbutors and printers Then he travelled to 
Pans, where he witnessed not the triumph of the Red 
Repubhc but that of the counter-revolution In July, 
1849, he was banished by the French Government to 
the boggy country of Morbihan, m Brittany, he 
preferred, however, to go over to London, where he 
remained to the end of his life 


IV Days of Cloud and Sunshine in London 

Marx lived for more than a generation m London. 
Half of this time was spent m a wearying struggle 
for existence, which, howevei, did not prevent him 
from collectmg and systematising a vast amount of 
material for his hfe-work, “ Capital,” nor from takmg 
a decisive part in the Lahom movement as soon as 
the opportunity presented itself, as it did on the 
founding of the International The first decade was 
particularly trj’ing A letter written on May 20, 1861, 
by Marx’s wife to Weydemeyer, in America, gives 
an affectmg picture of their poverty durmg these first 
years of exde — (“ Neue Zeit,” 26th year, Vol. II , 

pp 18-21 ) 

The attempt to contmue the Neue Bheinische 
Zeitung under the title Neue Rhetmsche Revue had 
only the negative result of swallowmg up Marx’s last 
resources How poor Marx then was can be judged 
from the fact that he had to send his last coat to the 
pawnshop m order that he might buy paper for his 
pamphlet on the Cologne Communist trial (toward 
the end of 1852). On top of all this, lamentabl 
differences sprang up among the German exile, 
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wlio, deceived m their levolutionary illusions, over- 
■whelmed one another with recmnmations ; an echo 
of these conflicts is heard in the pamphlet “ Herr 
Vogt ” (1860) Marx’s only regular source of mcome 
m the years 1851 — 60 was his earnings as correspon- 
dent of the A^ew York Tribune, which paid hun at the 
rate of a sovereign per article, and this hardly covered 
his rent and the cost of newspapers and postage Yet 
his articles were veritable essays, the frmt of researches 
which cost him a good deal of time And m the midst 
of this penury the idea of wntmg a Soeiahstic criticism 
of pohtical economy burnt within him. One might 
almost say that smce 1845 this idea had allowed him 
no peace Freihgiath’s Imes are, as it were, stamped 
upon him 


In the clouds his goal he planted , 

In the dust had he to live. 

Bare existence daily granted 
Cramped, hemmed m on every side. 
Pinched by poverty and urged 
By want, he, of all demed. 

By necessity was scourged 

Only in the sixties did his fortunes improve. Small 
family inheritances, Wilhelm Wolfi’s legacy of over 
£800, and Engels’ more plentiful and regular help, 
which from 1869 onward amounted to about £850 
annually, enabled Marx to write his “ Capital,” the 
first volume of which, as is well known, is dedicated 
to Wilhelm Wolff 

To these relatively happy times belong Paul 
Lafargue’s remmiscences — (“ Neue Zeit,” 9th year, 
Vol I , pp 10-17, 87-42) — of his mtercourse with the 
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Marx family. In particular he depicts the personahty 
of the author of “ Capital ” In the hosom of his 
family and among the circle of his friends on Sunday 
evemngs Marx was a genial compamon, full of wit 
and humour “ His dark black eyes spaikled with 
mirth and with a playful irony whenever he heard a 
witty remark or a prompt repartee ” He was a 
tender, mdulgent father, who never asserted the 
parental authority His wife was his helper and 
companion m the truest sense of the word. She was 
four years older than he, and notwithstandmg her 
anstoeratic connections and in spite of the great 
hardships and persecutions which for years she had 
to sufier by the side of her husband, she never 
regretted having taken the step which linked her 
destmy with that of Marx She possessed a cheerful, 
bright disposition and an unfading tact, easily 
wmmng the esteem of every one of her husband’s 
acquaintances, friends, and followers “ Heinnch 
Heme, the relentless satirist, feared Marx’s scoin , but 
he cherished the greatest admiiation for the keen, 
sensitive mmd of Marx’s wife Marx esteemed so 
highly the intelhgence and the critical sense of his 
wife that he told me in 1866 he had submitted all 
his manuscripts to her and that he set a high value 
upon her judgment ” Six chddren were bom to the 
Marxes, four girls and two boys, of whom only three 
of the girls grew up — Jenny, who married Charles 
Longuet , Laura, who became the wife of Paul 
Lafargue , and the unhappy but highly-gifted 
Eleanor, who spent 14 sad years of her life by the 
side of Dr Edward Avelmg 

The sixties were undoubtedly the happiest years 
of Marx’s hfe, and seemed to promise an abundant 
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harvest m his later life But his health soon began 
to fail, and did not allow him to complete his work. 
The most productive years of Marx’s life were 
between 1887 and 1847 and between 1867 and 1871, 
All his valuable work falls within these years the 
“ Poverty of Philosophy,” the Communist Mani- 
festo, his activity m the International, “ Capital,” 
the Civil War m France (the Commune) 


V The International 

The economic studies necessitated by his book 
“ Capital ” led Marx mto the study of the social 
history of England durmg the eighteenth and nme- 
teenth centuries, and gave him an msight mto the 
workmg-class movements of those times such as but 
few scholars, Enghsh or foreign, have acquired He 
became famihar with the modes of thought and 
expression of the workmg-class revolutionary move- 
ments, and especially of the Chartist movement, with 
the survivmg leaders and adherents of which he was 
personally acquamted Alwajs eager to obtain 
knowledge of the actual workmg-class movement and 
to take part m it, he watched the activities of the 
Enghsh workmg class, which m the fifties was mamly 
occupied with purely trade umomst questions, bemg, 
pohtically, still m the Liberal camp. A change 
seemed immment, however, about the beginnmg of 
the sixties The London Labour leaders began to 
think about a Parhamentary reform movement, about 
starting a campaign for universal suffrage, which was 
an old Chartist demand Likewise they manifested 
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an interest in the fate of Poland and m other inter- 
national questions concerning hberty 

At the International Exhibition held in London in 
1802, the Labour leaders made the acquaintance of a 
deputation of French workmg men, with whom they 
afterwards earned on a correspondence In 1863 and 
1864, m the course of this correspondence, the idea 
of foundmg an mtemational umon of workers was 
mooted , and in the fourth week of September, 1864, 
this idea was earned into efiect Labour delegates 
from Pans and London held a conference m London 
from the 25th to the 28th of September, and the 
event was celebrated by a pubhe gathermg m St 
Martm’s Hall on the evening of the 28th Marx 
received an mvitation to this meetmg m order 
that the German workers might be represented 
there This conference and meetmg resulted m the 
formation of the International Workmg Men’s * 
Association Committees and sub-committees were 
elected to draw up a declaration of prmciples and 
outhne the constitution One of Mazzmi’s followers 
and a Frenchman submitted schemes which were 
handed over to Marx to be elaborated by him He 
consigned them to the waste-paper basket and wrote 
the “ Inaugural Address,” givmg a history of the 
Enghsh workers smee the year 1826, and deduemg 
the necessary conclusions The declaration of prin- 
ciples is entirely the work of Marx, and it is by 
no means a subtly and diplomatically conceived 
composition designed to please Enghsh and French 
workmg men , it consists essentially of Marxian ideas 
expressed m terms, however, which would appeal to 
Enghsh working men of that time. “ It was difficult,” 
writes Marx to Engels— (“ Correspondence,” Vol 
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III , p 191) — “ so to arrange matters that our view 
should appear m a form which would prove accept- 
able to the workmg-class movement with its present 
outlook . It needs time before the re- 

animated movement will allow of the old boldness 
of speech One must go fortiter m re, suavitei in 
modo (firmly maintaining essential principles with a 
pleasant manner) ” 

The Inaugural Addiess sums up the history of the 
English workmg class from 1826 to 1864, and shows 
that from its struggles, as indeed from modem social 
history in general, the following lessons may be 
leamt by the proletariat mdependent economic and 
pohtieal action by the working class , the turmng to 
account of reforms forced out of the ruhng classes 
by the proletanat, mternational co-operation of 
workers in the Sociahst revolution and against secret, 
mihtanst diplomacy 

Marx devoted a great deal of his time during the 
years 1865 to 1871 to the International Its progress 
awoke m him the greatest hopes In 1867 he writes 
to Engels “ Things are movmg And m the next 
revolution, which is perhaps nearer than it seems, 
we (i e , you and I) have this powerful machmery 
in our hands ” — (“ Correspondence of Marx and 
Engels,” Vol III., p 406 ) 

The International passed through three phases 
from 1865 to 1867 the followers of Proudhon held 
sway , from 1868 to 1870 Marxism was m the ascend- 
ant, from 1871 to its collapse it was dommated and 
ultimately broken up by the Bakunists The 
followers of Proudhon, hke those of Bak unin , were 
against pohtieal action and m favour of the federative 
economic form of social orgamsation, only the 
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Bakunists were also Communists, whereas the 
followers of Proudhon had an antipathy to Commun- 
ism. Both groups were m agreement with Marx only 
on the one pomt — that he made economics the basis v 
of the workmg-class movement Both groups, how- 
ever, accused him of being dictatorial, of attemptmg 
to concentrate the whole power of the International 
m his own hands Besides insurmountable theoretical 
differences, racial and national prejudices crept mto 
the International as dismtegratmg factors The 
Romance and Russian Anarchists looked upon Marx 
as a pan-German, and conversely, some Marxians 
considered Bakumn a pan-Slav Even as late as 1914, 
m the first months of the war. Professor James 
Guillaume, the last of the Bakimists, wrote a 
pamphlet entitled “ Earl Mai-x, Pangermaniste ” 
(Pans) 

Michael Bakumn (b 1814, near Twer, m Russia, 
d 1876, m Berne) hved and studied m Germany 
dunng the forties In 1848 and 1840 he took part 
in the revolution, was arrested, then handed over to 
Russia and bamshed to Sibena, whence he escaped 
m 1856, afterwards living m various countnes of 
Western Europe He was an indifferent theonst, and 
contnbuted httle to the ennchment of philosophical 
Anarchism, but he distinguished himself by his 
immense revolutionary activity and his capacity for 
sacrifice The influence which he exercised sprang 
from his character He had been acquamted with 
the Young Hegehans as well as with Marx, Engels, 
and Wilhelm Wolff smce the beginning of the forties 
Until the end of 1868 he acknowledged Marx as his 
mtellectual leadei, as is evident from the foUowmg 
letter which he addressed to Marx 
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“ 128, Montbnllant, Geneva, 
“ December 22, 1868. 

“ Serno has shown me the portion of your letter 
which concerns me You ask him whether I am 
still your friend Yes, irfore than ever, my dear 
Marx, for now I understand better than ever how 
truly nght you are when you advance along the 
Ingh road of economic revolution and mvite us to 
follow, and when you set those below us who 
stray mto the side-traeks either of national or 
exclusively political enterpnses, I am now doing 
the same thing that you have been doing for more 
than twenty yeais. Since my solemn public leave- 
takmg from the bourgeois of the Berne Congress, 
I no longei know any other society, any other 
miheu, than the world of the workers Henceforth 
my country is the ‘ International,’ of which you are 
one of the most illustiious founders. You see, my 
dear friend, that I am your disciple — and I am 
proud of it. That wdl be enough to make clear 
my attitude and my feelings toward you ” 
— (“ Neue Zeit,” 10th year, Vol I , p 6 ) 

Nevertheless, this discipleship did not hmder 
Bakumn from secretly forming a separate orgamsa- 
tion which contnbuted to the break-up of the 
International. Moreover, the International was only 
a kmd of school for Socialist officers who had yet to 
create their armies, but it proved even more success- 
ful than Marx himself could have expected The 
fundamental prmciples of Marxism ousted every other 
social revolutionary system which had made itself 
promment withm the working-class movement 
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VI The Paris Commune 

On September 1, 1870, a part ot the French Army 
was defeated near Sedan and compelled to capitulate 
on the following day Among the pnsoners was 
Louis Bonaparte, the French Emperor The Empire 
fell on September 4, and France was proclaimed a 
Repubhc On September 6 Marx wrote to Engels 
“ The French section of the International travelled 
from London to Pans in order to do foohsh thmgs m 
the name of the International They want to over- 
throw the Provisional Government and set up a 
Commune de Pans ” — (“ Correspondence,” Vol IV , 
p 330) 

Although the Provisional Government of the newly- 
baked French Repubhc was m no wise made up of 
friends of the democracy, Marx and Engels expressed 
themselves against any revolutionary action by the 
Pans working class In the second Address (or 
declaration) of the General Council of the Inter- 
national, wntten on September 9, and composed by 
Marx, the question is discussed as follows 

” Thus the French workmg class finds itself 
placed m extremely difficult circumstances Any 
attempt to overthrow the new Government, when , 
the enemy is already knocking at the gates of Pansj 
would be a hopeless piece of toUy The French 
workers must do their duty as citizens, but they 
must not let themselves be overcome by the 
national reminiscences of 1792 . They 

have not to repeat the past but to build the future. 
Let them qmetly and with determmation make the 
most of the repubhcan freedom granted to them, 
in order to carry out thoroughly the organisation 
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of their own class That will give them new, 
Herculean strength for the rebirth of Prance and 
for our common task — ^the emancipation of the 
proletariat ” — (“ Civil War in France,” Second 
Address ) 

Marx then urged the French workers not to do 
anything foolish, not to set up a revolutionary 
Commune of Pans, but to make use of their repub- 
lican hberties to create proletanan organisations and 
to save and discipline their forces for future tasks 
Circumstances, however, proved much stronger than 
any words of wisdom Goaded by the anti- 
democratic moves of the Government supporters, 
deeply humiliated by the defeats of the French army, 
bummg with patriotism and whipped up mto fury 
agamst the “ capitulards,” the Pans working men 
cast Marx’s words to the wmds and rose m revolution 
on March 18, 1871, proclaiming the Pans Commune 
^ Pans was to be the capital of a Socialist Republic 
In seven weeks the Pans Revolution was overthrown 
— and “ Vae victis I ” (Woe to the vanquished !) 
Marx afterwards wrote the pamphlet on “ The Civil 
War m France, 1871,” which is one of the most 
mature of his wntmgs He did not cut himself entirely 
adrift from the revolutionaries — ^the Bolsheviks of that 
time — but defended them with imsurpassable energy 
It IS the swan song of Marx and of the first Inter- 
national 


VII The Evening of Life 

Dunng the last twelve years of his life Marx had 
to fight almost unmterruptedly against various bodily 
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ailments, all of which had their ongm m his chronic 
hver complaint and over-exertion His work, for 
which he had sacnSced, as he wrote to an Amencan 
friend, “ health, happmess and family,” remamed 
unfinished He devoted his enforced leisure to 
makmg a study of American agriculture and of rural 
conditions m Russia, for which purpose he learnt 
Russian , he likewise occupied himself with studies of 
the Stock Exchange, banking, geology, physiology, 
and lugher mathematics In 1875 he wrote his 
“ Criticism of the Gotha Program ” — (“ Neue Zeit,” 
9th year, Vol I , No 18) — ^which contams some 
very important data as to Marx’s attitude to the 
State, to the revolutionary period of transition from 
Capitahsm to Socialism, and lastly to Sociahst society 
itself 

He went to Karlsbad for the purpose of recovering 
his health In 1877 and 1878 he was m some measure 
capable of cariymg on his work, and set about 
arranging his manuscripts and gettmg the second 
volume of “ Capital ” ready for the press, it soon 
appeared, however, that lus capacity for work had 
gone The declme m body and mmd could no longer 
be checked , even visits to French and Algerian 
watering-places proved meffective It was ]ust at this 
time that Marx began to find recognition both in 
France and in England Jules Guesde, Henry M 
Hyndman, Belfort Bax set about spreadmg Marxian 
doctnnes, and Marxian and anti Marxian parties 
were formed But the man to whom this recogmtion 
had come was already a nun Bronchial catarrh, 
inflammation of the lungs, spasmodic asthma, 
together with the loss of his wife on December 2, 
1881, and of his eldest daughter (Mme Longuet) m 
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January, 1888, gave the finishing stroke to his 
enfeebled body. On March 14, 1888, Marx breathed 
his last. Engels gives an account of the last moments 
in a letter to his American fiiend Sorge, dated March 
16, 1888 

f 

“ Yesterday, at half-past two m the afternoon, 
the best time for visiting him, I went down to see 
hun , everybody was ni tears , it looked as if the 
end had come I made mquines, trying to get at 
the truth of the matter and to ofler consolation 
I There had been a slight haimorrhage, but a sudden 
collapse had supervened Our good old Lena, who 
had tended him better than any mother does her 
child, went up, came down He was half asleep, 
she said, I could go up. As we went in, he lay 
there, sleepmg, never to wake agam. Pulse and 
breathing had ceased In those two mmutes he had 
gone painlessly and peacefully to sleep . . . 

Mankmd is less by a head, and mdeed by the most 
important head it had to-day The workmg-class 
movement will pursue its course, but its central 
pomt, to which French, Russians, Amencans, and 
Germans turned of their own accord m decisive 
moments, always to receive that clear, unambiguous 
counsel which genius and perfect mastery alone can 
give — ^is gone ” 

On Saturday, March 17, he was buned m the 
Highgate Cemetery, London Among those who spoke 
at the graveside were Fnednch Engels and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht. The former gave a brief account of his 
revolutionary struggles, in which he said • 
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“ Just as Darwm discovered the law of the 
evolution of organic nature, so Marx discovered the 
evolutionary law of hiunan history — ^the simple fact, 
hitherto hidden undei ideological overgrowths, that 
above all things men must eat, drink, dress, and 
find shelter before they can give themselves to 
pohtics, science, art, religion, or anythmg else, and 
that theiefore the production of the material 
necessaries of life and the correspondmg stage of 
economic evolution of a people or a period provides 
the foundation upon which the national mstitu- 
tions, legal systems, art. and even rehgious ideas 
of the people m question have been built, and upon 
which, therefore, their explanation must be based, 
a procedure the reverse of that which has hitherto 
been adopted Marx discovered also the special law 
of motion for the modern capitahst mode of pro- 
duction and foi the middle-class society which it 
begets With the discovery of surplus value hght 
was at once thrown upon a subject, all the earlier 
investigations of which, whether by middle-class 
economists or by Sociahst cntics, had been gropmgs 
in the dark . ” 

After him spoke Liebknecht, who had hastened 
from Germany to pay a last tribute to his friend and 
master 

“ The dead one, whose loss we mourn, was great 
m his love and m his hate His hate sprang from 
his love. He had a great heart, as he had a great 
intellect He has raised social democracy from a 
sect, from a school, to a party, which now already 
fights imconquered, and m the end wtU wm the 
victoiy ” 
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Engels, who outlived him by twelve years, edited 
the two last volumes of “ Capital,” while Kail 
Kautsky, the disciple and successor of Engels and 
the real dissemmator of Marxian doctrmes, edited the 
three volumes of Marx’s historical studies on surplus 
value. The latter work is not far short of bemg a 
great history of political economy 



IV 


THE MARXIAN SYSTEM. 


I The Materialist Conception op History 


A S a gmde to his studies from 1848-4 onwards, 
/ \ Marx used the conception of history, or 
method of investigation, which — in contra- 
distmction to the idealist conception of history of 
Hegel — ^was named jnatenalistic As its nature is 
dialectic — as it seeks to conceive in thought the 
evolvmg antagonisms of the social process — it is, like 
Hegel’s dialectic, a conception of history and a method 
of mvestigation at the same time Nowhere did Marx 
work out his method of mvestigation m a special and 
comprehensive form , the elements of it are scattered 
throughout his wntings, particularly m the Communist 
Manifesto and m the “ Poverty of Philosophy,” and 
serve the purpose of polemics oi demonstration Only 
m the preface to his book, “ On the Critique of 
Pohtical Economy ” (1859) did he devote two pages 
to a sketch of his conception of history, but in 
phraseology which is not always clear, sequential, or 
free from objection^ It was the mtention of Marx to 
write a work on Logic, where he would certamly have 
formulated clearly his materialistic dialectic. i^8, 
however, his fundamental ideas on this subject are 
available, we are able to extract the essentials of his 
position. ^ 

IA glance over human history suffices to teach us 
thOTfrom age to age man has held to be true or false 
vanous opmions on nghts, customs, rehgion, the 

66 a 
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State, philosophy, land-holding, trade, industry, etc , 
that he has had vanous economic arrangements, and 
forms of the State and of society, and that he has 
gone through an endless senes of struggles and wars 
and migrations How has this comphcated vanety 
of human thought and action come about? Marx 
raises that question, which, so far as he is concerned, 
does not aim m the first place at the discovery of 
the origin of thought, of rights, of rehgion, of society, 
of trade, etc , these he takes to be historically given 
He IS rather concerned to find out the causes, the 
impulses, or the spnngs which produce the changes 
and revolutions of the essentials and forms of the 
mental and social phenomena, or which create the 
tendencies thereto. In a sentence What mterested 
Marx here was not the ongtn, but the development 
and change of things — ^he is searchmg for the dynamic 
law of historyj) 

t^arx answered The prime motive power of human 
society, which is responsible for the changes of human 
consciousness and thought, or which causes the vanous 
social institutions and conflicts to arise, does not 
originate, m the first place, from thought, from the 
Idea, from the world-reason or the world-spirit, but 
from the material conditions of life The basis of 
j human history is therefore matenal The material 
conditions of life — ^that is, the manner m which men' 
as social bemgs, with the aid of enviromng nature, 
and of their own m-dweUing physical and mtellectual 
qualities, shape their material life, provide for their 
sustenance, and produce, distribute and exchange the 
peeessary goods for the satisfaction of their needs^ 
-.■{Of all categones of matenal conditions of existence, 
the most important is production of the necessaiy 
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means of bfe And this is detennmed by the nature 
of the productive forces These are of two kinds 
mammate and personal The manimate productive 
forces are soil, water, climate, raw matenals, tools 
and machines The personal productive forces are 
the labourers, the mventois, discoverers, engmeers, 
and finally, the qualities of the race — the inherited 
capacities of specific groups of men, which facihtate 
woik ^ 

* / The foremost place among the productive forces 
b^ngs to the manual and mental labourers , they arc 
the real creators of exchange-value m capitalists^ 
society The next place of importance is taken by 
modern technology, which is an emmently revolu- 
tionismg force m society +(“ Capital ” (German), 
Vol I , Chapters 1, 12, 13 and 14, “ Poverty of 
Philosophy ” (German edition, 1886, pp 100-101 ) 

(^o much for the conception “ Productive Forces,” 
which plays an important part with Marx We 
come now to the othei equally important notion, 

“ Conditions of production ” By this phrase Marx 
understands the legal and State forms, ordmances and 
laws, as well as the groupmg of social classes and 
sections thus, the social conditions which regulate 
property and determme the reciprocal human relations 
m which production is earned on The conditions of 
production are the work of men m society Just as 
men produce various material goods out of the 
materials and forces made avadable to them by 
Nature, so they create out of the reactions of the 
productive forces upon the mmd definite social, 
political, and legal mstitutions, as weU as systems of 
rehgion, morals, and philosophy 
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Men make their own history, but do not so 
spontaneously m conditions chosen by them, but on 
the contrary, in conditions which they have found 
ready to hand transmitted and given ” — (Marx, “ The 
Eighteenth Brumaire,” I ) 

' That IS io say, under the influence of productive 
work and its needs, men build their form of society, 
their State, their religion, their philosophy and 
-science The material production is the substructure 
or the groundwork, while the correspondmg political, 
rehgious, and philosophical systems are the super- 
structure And m such a manner that the super- 
structure corresponds to the foundation, lends it 
strength, and promotes its development 
I The foundation is material, and the superstructure 
IS the psychical reflex and effect^ 

In broad outhnes this conception may be illustrated 
somewhat as follows 

Primitive human groups hved under Communism 
and were organised accordmg to blood relationship. 
Their deities have the charactenstics of their natural 
environment, and reflect the physical effects of this 
environment upon the pnmitive mental life of the 
savage ” , then religion, their morahty, and then 
laws promote the communal life and the tribal dis- 
ciphne Feudal society is based on the possession of 
land by the nobles and on the mdustnal labour of 
^the corporations of the towns The inherited religious 
ideas are soon transformed m accordance with the 
dommant mterests of these histoncal periods (primi- 
tive Chnstiamty became a State rehgion) , all rehgious, 
ethical, and philosophical ideas antagomstic to these 
mterests were fought and persecuted The middle- 
class society, which is based on personal property, is 
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endeavouring to sweep away all vestiges of communal 
and corporation rights, to set free the mdividual, to 
mobihse labour and property, to abohsh Feudalism and 
the old Church and monasterial institutions, and to 
put m their place the individual relation between man 
and God, or the personal conscience (the Reforma- 
tion), mtroducmg mdividual rights as well , it struggles 
against the mdependent sovereignty of the feudal 
domams, and labours for a unified national territoiy, 
which will afford greater scope to trade and commerce , 
it supports Absolutism, so long as the latter is m 
conflict with the feudal lords, and when, afterwards. 
Absolutism IS a hindrance to the development of 
middle-class society, this also is fought and a consti- 
tutional monarchy or a republic demanded And aU 
this takes place not because certam human mtelh- 
gences, by reason of more intense thought, or 
enbghtenment, or the call of a supernatural power, 
are primanly at work, but as a consequence of the 
influence of the matenal basis, of the econormc 
foundation of society, upon the mmd, which translates 
and transforms these external reahties mto rehgious, 
juridical, and philosophic conceptions 

“ It IS not the consciousness of men which 
determmes their existence, but, on the contrary, their 
social existence determmes their consciousness ” — 
(Marx, Preface to “ Critique of PohticaJ Economy.”) 

Man, even the most heroic, is not the sovereign 
maker and law-giver of social life, but its executive , 
he only follows out the tendencies and currents set 
up by the matenal foundation of society Never- 
theless, a great deal depends upon the executive 
officials If they possess comprehensive knowledge, 
energetic natures, and outstanding capacities, they 
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are able, within the boundaries drawn for them, to 
accomphsh great thmgs, and to accelerate the 
development 

“Up to the present the philosophers have but 
mterpreted the world, it is, however, necessary to 
change it ” — (Marx, “ Theses to Feuerbach.”) 

We have referred m vanous places to interests 
We are not to understand by this personal, but general 
social or class mterests Marx is not of the opmion 
that everybody acts m accordance with his personal 
welfare This is not Marxian doctrine, but that of 
the middle-class moral philosophers, like Helvetius 
(1716 — 1771) and Jeremy Bentham (1748 — 1832), who 
regarded pleasure and pain of the mdividual as the 
measure and motive of his actions and conduct 
Marx is rather of the opmion that men often, m the 
most important events of their lives, act contrary to 
their personal mterests, as m their feelings and 
thoughts they identify themselves with that which 
they hold to be the mterests of the community or of 
their class According to Marx, mdividual interest 
generally plays a slight part m history. He is 
preoccupied with the collective mterest of social 
production Only the latter does he hold to be 
determmmg m the formation of the mtellectua’ 
superstructure 

Up till now we have only spoken of various forms 
of production and society, and their corresponding 
mental systems But we do not yet know why and 
how one form of production and society becomes 
obsolete and gives place to another, that is, how and 
why revolutionary changes are brought about Or 
m other words we have hitherto considered the 
statics of society, we will now look at its dynamics 
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The revolutionary changes in society depend on two 
groups of phenomena, which, although equally 
connected with each othei, yet work differently ' One 
of these groups of phenomena is techmeal, and 
consists m changes m the productive forces The other 
group, which is the effect of the first, is of a personal 
nature, and consists m struggles between the social 
classes Let us consider the first group of causes 
As the pioductive forces expand, through greater 
skiU on the part of the worker, through discoveries 
of new raw matenal and markets, through the 
invention of new labour processes, tools and 
machmes, and through the better organisation of 
trade and exchange, so that the matenal basis or the 
economic foundation of society is altered, then the 
old conditions of production cease to promote the 
mterests of production For the conditions of pro- 
duction the former social classes, the former laws, 
State mstitutions, and mtellectual systems were 
adapted to a state of the productive forces which is 
either m process of disappearmg, or no longer exists 
The social and mtellectual superstructure no longer 
corresponds to the economic foundation The pro- 
ductive forces and the conditions of production come 
mto conflict with each other 

This conflict between the new reahty and the old 
form, this conflict between new causes and the obsolete 
effects of bygone causes, begms gradually to influence 
the thoughts of men Men commence to feel that they 
are confronted with a new external world, and that 
a new era has been opened. 

Social divisions acqmre a new significance classes 
and sections which were formerly despised gam in 
social and economic power , classes which were 
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formerly honoured deelme While this transforma- 
tion of the social foundation is proceeding, the old 
rehgious, legal, philosophical, and pohtical systems 
chng to their inherited positions, and msist on 
remaimng, although they are obsolete and can no 
longer satisfy mental needs For human thought 
IS conservative it follows external events slowly, just 
as our eye perceives the sun at a pomt which the 
sun has in reality already passed, as the rays requue 
several minutes of time in order to strike our optic 
nerves We may recall Hegel’s fine metaphor “ The 
Owl of Minerva begms its flight only when twilight 
gathers ” However late, it does begm Great 
thinkers gradually anse, who explain the new situa- 
tion, and create new ideas and tiams of thought which 
correspond to the new situation The human 
consciousness gives birth to anxious doubts and 
questiomngs, and then new truths , leading to diHer- 
ences of opmion, disputes, strifes, schisms, class 
struggles, and revolutions 

In the next chapter we will consider more closely 
the class stmggle between Labour and Capital. 
Meanwhile, we will look at the class struggle generally 
y In primitive societies, where private property Is 
yet unknown, or still undeveloped, there are no class 
distmctions, no class dommation, and no class 
antagomsms The chief, the medicme man, and the 
judge regulate or supervise the observance of the 
customary usages, religious ceremonies, and social 
arrangements But as soon as the old order is 
dissolved, and pnvate property develops, m con- 
sequence of trade with other peoples or through wars, 
there anse classes of those who possess and those who 
do not. The possessmg class eames on the Govern- 
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ment, makes laws, and cieates institutions, which 
chiefly serve the end of protectmg the mterests of the 
possessing and rifling classes The intellectual struc- 
ture of the class society likewise coriesponds to the 
interests of those who possess and rule So long as 
these mterests promote the common good ih some 
measure, so long as the old forms of production and 
the old conditions of production are largely m harmony 
with each other, a certam truce prevails between the 
classes But should there set m the above-mentioned 
opposition between the productive forces and the 
conditions of production, the latter will cease to 
satisfy the oppressed classes, and class conflicts will 
arise, which will either result m legal compromises 
(reforms) or wfll end m the overthrow of the society ~ 
concerned, or wfll lead to a new set of conditions 
Ancient history (Hebrew, Greek, Homan) is full of 
these social struggles, aU the great reform laws of 
these peoples were attempts to establish social peace, 
but the rich and the poor, the Patricians and the 
Plebeians, the Slaves and Freemen, contmued their 
struggles until the downfall of the old world, which 
has bequeathed to us great intellectual treasures as 
the fruit of these struggles In the Middle Ages social 
struggles between the feudal lords and the traders, 
between nobles and peasants, were kmdled. In more 
recent times the middle classes fought Autocracy and 
Squirearchy, and at length the proletariat was pitted 
agamst the bourgeoisie — class struggles which led to 
rebelhons and revolutions, and powerfully influenced 
the mtellectual life 

' From these historical antagomsms and struggles 
arose the mtellectual and political antagonisms, j 
persomfled by the leaders of the social groups and- 
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classes, of which world-histoiy relates opposing 
religious and philosophical systems Brahma and 
Buddha, Baal and Jahveh, National God and 
Umversal God, Heathendom and Christendom, 
Cathohcism and Protestantism, Materiahsm and 
Idealism, Reabsm and Nommahsm However 
abstract or metaphysical, however remote from 
actual life and matenal production they may appear 
to be, nevertheless, m the last resort they are to be 
traced back through many intermediate stages to 
changes m the economic foundation of the society m 
question, to the contradiction between this foundation 
and the conditions of production, as well as to the 
great struggles between eonflictmg mterests which 
spring therefrom The ethical, political, and pohtieo- 
economic systems which strive with each other for 
mastery, as well as national and world wars, are 
separated from the real basis of society by a progres- 
sively smaller number of intermediate stages the 
questions of ideabst or utilitanan ethics, monarchy 
or repubhc, ohgarehy or democracy, protection or 
free trade. State regulation or free scope for the 
economic forces, Sociabsm or pnvate enterpnse, 
etc , however lofty and humanitanan may be the 
arguments and ideal motives which their champions 
may adduce, are connected with the matenal foun- 
dation and the conditions of production which have 
come mto conflict with it 

Marx and Engels have set forth this conception in 
the Communist Manifesto, in popular form, as 
follows 


“ Does It require deep intuition to comprehend 
that man’s ideas, views, and conceptions, in one 
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■word, man’s consciousness, changes with every 
change m the conditions of his material existence, 
in his social telations and in his social life ? 

“ What else does the history of ideas prove than 
that mtellectual production changes in character in 
proportion as material production is changed The 
ruhng ideas of each age have ever been the ideas 
of its ruling class 

“ When people speak of ideas that revolutionise 
society they do but express the fact that within 
the old society the elements of a new one have been 
created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas 
keeps even pace 'with the dissolution of the old 
conditions of existence. 

“ When the ancient world was m its last throes 
the ancient religions were oveicome by Chnstiamty 
When Christian ideas succumbed m the eighteenth 
century to rationahst ideas, feudal society fought its 
death-battle with the then revolutionary bour- 
geoisie. The ideas of religious hberty and freedom 
of conscience merely gave expression to the sway 
of free competition withm the domam of know- 
ledge ” 

Now one step farther When the conditions of 
production, the social divisions mto classes, and the 
laws of property become fetters to the productive 
forces, when the conflict of interests condense them- 
selves mto class struggles, then comes a penod of 
social revolution 

“ With the change of the economic foundation 
the entire immense superstructure is more or less 
rapidly transformed In considering such trans- 
formations the distmction should always be made 
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between the matenal transformation of the economic 
conditions of production which can be determmcd 
with the precision of natural science, and the legal, 
pohtical, rehgious, sesthetic, or philosophic — m 
short, ideological forms m which men become 
conscious of this conflict and flght it out Just as 
oui opmion of an mdividual is not based on what 
he thinks of himself, so we are not able to judge of 
such a period of transformation by its own 
consciousness, on the contrary, this consciousness 
must rather be explamed from the contradictions 
of matenal life, from the existing conflict between 
the social forces of production and the conditions 
of production.” — (Preface to “ Critique of Pohtical 
Economy.”) 

/ 

The revolutionary penod only closes when the 
social order that had become full of contradictions 
liberates the productive forces and stnkes ofi their 
fetters, and creates new conditions of production which 
correspond to them. The old society, which is doomed 
to disappear, evolves the new conditions of existence 
before it sinks mto oblivion The men who assist the 
progress of the new society accordmgly occupy 
themselves with problems which they are able to 
solve, as the means thereto are given m the matenal 
development Such problems are set before them 
because, regarded from the theoretical standpoint, 
they are the mental reflex of the contradictions and 
revolutionary tendencies within society 
v" Accordmgly, the essence of the histoncal develop- 
ment of human society has been so far the progressive 
dialectical unfoldmg and perfection of the productive 
forces. 
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“ In broad outlines,” says Marx, “ we can designate 
the Asiatic, the aneient, the feudal, and the modem 
bourgeois methods of production, as so many epochs 
in the progress of the economic formation of society 
The bourgeois relations of production are the last 
antagomstic form of the social process of production 
— antagonistic not m the sense of mdividual antag- 
onism, but of one ansmg from conditions surroundmg 
the hfe of mdmduals m society, at the same tune 
the productive forces developmg m the womb of 
bourgeois society create the matenal conditions for 
the solution of that antagonism This social forma- 
tion constitutes, therefore, the closing chapter of the 
prehistoric stage of human society ” / 

Prehistoric stage of human society 1 What sig- 
nificant words ! The capitahst economic order is the 
last phase of this stage, which is written m streams 
of blood and tears of the dispossessed and exploited, 
and to which is given the task of developmg the 
productive forces and libeiatmg men from the 
matenal fetters, so that they may enter mto a life 
of mental culture / The matenahst conception of 
histoiy, unethical and umdeahst like all natural 
science, opens up wide and elevatmg prospects 
Durmg thousands of years man straggled on the 
physical plane to obtam release from the animal 
kmgdom, and was subjected to the discipline of 
unfeeling nature After he had emerged from the 
animal kmgdom, man laboured for thousands of 
years to lay the foundation of human society, a 
process which was performed under the hunger whip 
of stern taskmasters, and which powerfully stimulated 
the intellectual capacities of men, but only disclosed 
the ideal of justice and humamty as a remote and 
inaccessible star. 
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The materialist conception of history has shown 
itself to be a fruitful method of historical mvestiga- 
tion. Some aspects of this idea were uttered both 
before and duimg Marx’s lifetime The revolution m 
the positions of classes and the struggles which 
followed hard on the Enghsh mdustrial revolution 
(1760 — 1826), and everywhere attended the transition 
from an agranan to an industrial State, were too 
palpable to be overlooked It was Marx who fused 
these ideas, with the aid of the Hegelian dialectics 
made of them a method of investigation, and pressed 
them into the service of Socialism and historical 
research. 


II Classes, Class Struggles, and Class- 
Consciousness 

One of the most important contnbulions of Marx to 
the understandmg of histoncal processes is his 
conception of social classes and of class struggles 
Although, pnor to Marx, there were historians and 
pohticians who pomted out the part played by social 
classes m politics and m social convulsions, it was 
Marx who first grasped this conception m its entire 
scope and significance, giving it precise form, and 
makmg it an essential part of political and social 
thought He refers to the subject m the Commumst 
Manifesto in the followmg terms 

“ The Sociahst and Communist systems properly 
so called, those of St Simon, Founer, Owen, and 
others, sprmg mto existence in the early undeveloped 
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penod of the struggle between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie. The founders of these systems see, 
indeed, the class antagomsms, as well as the action 
of the decomposmg elements in the prevailing form 
of society But the proletariat, as yet m its infancy, 
offers to them the spectacle of a class without any 
historical initiative or anj independent political 
movement ” 

" The classification of the various groups of society, 
or the division of human society mto classes, is as 
logical a process, that is, a result attained by the 
operations of reason, as the division of ammals, plants, 
and imnerals mto vanous classes A specific group 
of social bemgs, which bear the stamp of common 
characteristics, is put m a certam class by social 
science. This classification cannot be made by purely 
empirical methods of immediate sensuous perceptions 
It cannot be determmed from the appearance of 
modem men, whether they are eapitabsts or workers 
We must look for certam scientifically established 
features which determine the social classification of 
men As we have just seen, Marx held economic 
facts to be fundamental, and he contended that the 
economic characteristics were vahd for purposes of 
classification. In his view, the maimer m which a 
specific human group obtained its sustenance was tlie 
chief charactenstic Men whose chief means of life 
are wages form ' the working class Men whose 
most important source of hvehhood is the ownership 
of capital (land, bmldmgs, workshops, and raw 
material) form the capitalist class It is of little 
moment that a worker owns a savmgs-bankbook, and 
draws mterest or dividends from a co-operative 
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society, or that a capitabst personally supervises his 
undertaking, or organises his business, so that his 
profits partly consist m wages of supenntendence or 
salary The outstanding feature is that the chief 
interest of the worker is concentrated on wages, whilst 
that of the capitahst is directed on property It goes 
without saying that the social classes are not com- 
pletely homogeneous Like botamcal and zoological 
classes, they may be divided into kmds and species , 
the working classes mclude well-paid hand and bram 
workers, as well as sweated sections , but all the sub- 
divisions of the social classes possess the common 
outstandmg quality of the same source of hvehhood, 
which IS either personal labour or the possession of 
capital One class disposes only of labour-power, 
while the other class owns the means of production. 
^ Between these two classes, says Marx, there are 
deep-seated, unbridgeable antagonisms, which lead to 
a class struggle The antagonisms are primanly of 
an economic nature The wage-earners, as the owners 
of labour power, are constramed to sell this as dear 
as possible, i.e , to obtam the highest possible wages, 
whereas the owners of capital endeavour to buy such 
labour-power as cheap as possible, i e , to pay the 
least possible wages This antagomsm is mdeed 
fundamental, but, at first sight, does not touch the 
intellectual sphere very deeply On the surface, this 
antagomsm is only one as between buyer and seller, 
but m reahty the distmction is very great, as the 
seller of labour-power wiU quickly starve if he does 
not market his commodity The owner of the means 
of production is therefore in a position to cause the 
seller of labour-power to starve, if the latter does not 
accept the conditions which the capitahst imposes 
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Ownership of capital reveals itself as a power that can 
oppress the owner of labour-power 

This antagonism leads to the formation of Trade 
Umons It IS also the prime cause of the class 
struggle, but mere trade umomsm is but its mcipient 
stage It develops mto a class struggle when the 
workers recogmse that their condition of subjection is 
not a temporary state, but the result of the economic 
system of private capitalism, that the subjection 
will last so long as this economic system exists, 
and that the latter could be replaced by an economic 
order m which the means of production belong 
to all the members of society The wage-workers 
only participate m the class struggle when they 
learn to think m a Socialist sense, when hostahty 
to the existmg social order develops out of the 
sporadic and unrelated wage struggle and actions 
of Trade Unions, and when the proletariat, as 
an orgamsed class, turns from the preoccupations of 
the present to the tasks of the future, and strives to 
change the basis of society from private property to 
common property The workers then become aware 
that there can be neither freedom nor equahty for 
them m the existmg society, and that their emancipa- 
tion can only be attamed through Sociabsm The 
class struggle may, however, stop short at the 
recogmtion of these facts. The dialectical movement 
will be mcomplete if the workmg class does not take 
its fate mto its own hands, and is not convmced that 
it has the power to achieve its own emancipation, 
and therefore contents itself with small social reforms, 
or rehes on noble-mmded and benevolent men and 
heroic redeemers This was actually the case m the 
beginnmgs of the Soeiahst movement, when the 
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workers saw m Socialism the only way out, but were 
still too weak to take their fate into their own hands 
This was the period which Marx called Utopian, when 
outstandmg personalities spread Sociahst ideas, and 
made Sociahst plans and experiments to free the 
labourmg masses As these personahties knew the 
impotence of the masses, they turned to philanthro- 
pists and humane rulers, and sought to convmce them 
that reason, justice, and the general welfare demanded 
that Soeiahsm should be mtroduced, and poverty, 
misery, and their consequences abohshed. This 
penod of Utopian Soeiahsm gave way before the 
further development of mdustiy, the progress of 
maehme techmque, the centrahsation and concentra- 
tion of the means of production and exchange, which 
brought with it an mcrease m the number, strength, 
organisation, and class-consciousness of the working 
classes It is the centralisation of the means of 
production and exchange, m particular, which 
renders it possible for the workmg class, by paralysing 
mdustry and power stations, to cause the whole of 
society to feel that hvmg labour-power forms the soul 
of the econoimc life. 

/At the same time Socialist mvestigators appear, 
who not only show the reasonableneiss and justice of 
Soeiahsm, but exhibit the proof that the new economic 
order of Soeiahsm is bemg prepared in the womb of 
Capitahsm, and that therefore the aspirations of the 
worker are m harmony with the course of social 
development 

In this wise, a science and an aspirmg Socialist 
movement founded upon reality develops from 
Utopian Soeiahsm, and, conscious of class, of power, 
and of aim, enters upon the decisive struggle with 
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the capitalist economic order. The class struggle 
acts as a lever of social revolution. 

The ongmal antagonism of the worker and capitalist 
over wages and hours of labour becomes an impas- 
sionate straggle of two classes over the question of 
the maintenance or transformation of the social and 
economic system — one of which classes fights for the 
existmg order of pnvate property and the other for 
the commg Socialistic system Great social class 
struggles mevitahly become pohlical straggles. The 
immediate object of the struggle is the possession of 
the power of the State, with the aid of which the 
capitabst class endeavours to mamtam its position, 
whilst the workmg class aims at the conquest of the 
power of the State m order to accomphsh its larger 
objects 

The followmg chapter wiU show the direction taken 
by the Labour movement Here we wdl but bnefly 
refer to the profound influence of Marx’s doctrme of 
the class struggle as exercised m political thought 
Pnor to Marx, political thought and the struggles of 
political parties seemed to revolve around ideas and 
great personalities Idealogy and hero-worship were 
prevalent Now, pohtical * thought, consciously or 
tmconsciously, proceeds along class and economic j' 
hues This is equally true of historical mvestigations. 
These new pohtical and historical onentations are 
largely the result of Marx’s hfe-work 

Rigidly conceived and apphed, the Marxian doctrme 
of the class-struggle may lead to ultra-revolutionary 
tactics of the Sociahst and Labour movement, to the 
system of Workers’ Councils, and Proletanan Dicta- 
torship. If the emergmg class and its straggle 
constitutes the lever of social revolution and the 
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impulse of the dialectical social process, the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat is justified, and m any case, 
democracy, which mcludes both the capitalist and 
workmg class, cannot be the State form durmg the 
transition period from pnvate property to Sociahsm. 
Considered from the economic standpoint, pohtical 
democracy is generally impossible, or only sham 
democracy so long as economic mequahty exists 
The Commumst Manifesto does not contain a smgle 
pohtical democratic reform The conclusion can be 
drawn from Marx’s idea, as a whole, that m his 
estimation, the class stood higher than so-called 
democracy This is one of the sources of Bolshevism 


III. The Role of the Labous Movement anb the 
Peoletarian Dictatorship 

^ The Labour Party is the pohtical expression of the 
whole Trade Umon movement so far as the latter 
formulates national demands, directed towards the 
State and society generally. The Labour Party will 
function the more effectively, and be able to accom- 
phsh its allotted task, as its foundation — ^the Trade 
Umon movement — ^becomes estabhshed and streng- 
thened, and the more comprehensive will be its 
effects The Trade Unions are not merely to be 
satisfied with the work of the present, but are to 
become the focus and centre of gravity of the pro- 
letanan aspirations which arise out of the social 
transformation process, and are to work for the 
abolition of Capitahsm The most effective lever for^ 
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the achievement of this object is the conquest of 
political power With its aid the proletariat can con- 
sciously carry out the transformation of a Capitahst 
mto a Communist society To this transformation, 
there also corresponds a pohtical transition period, the 
state of which can be nothing else than a revolutionary 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat — (Marx, Letter to 
the German Social Democracy, 1875, on their Gotha 
Programme ) 

Marx considered himself to be the real author of 
the idea of the Dictatoiship of the Proletariat In a 
letter wntten by him, m 1852, to his American friend, 
Weydelneyer, he declares 

“ As far as I am concerned, I can’t claim to have 
discovered the existence of classes m modem society 
or their strife against one another Middle-class 
histonans long ago described the evolution of the 
class struggles, and pohtical economists showed the 
economic physiology of the classes I have added 
as a new contnbution the foUowmg propositions 
(1) that the existence of classes is bound up with 
certain phases of material production, (2) that the 
class stmggle leads necessarily to the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, (8) that this dictatorship is but 
the transition to the abohtion of all classes and to 
the creation of a society of free and equal ” — 
(“ Neue Zeit,” Vol. XXV , second part, p 164 ) 

With the exception of the year 1870, Marx remamed 
true to his doctrme of Proletanan Dictatorship he 
thought in 1875 as he did m 1847, when he sketched 
the groundwork of the Proletanan Dictatorship in the 
Communist Manifesto 
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“ The first step m the revolution by the working 
class IS to raise the proletariat to the position of 
ruling class, to win the battle of democracy 
“ The proletanat will use its pohtical supremacy 
to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bour- 
geoisie, to centralise all mstruments of production 
m the hands of the State, i.e , of the proletanat 
organised as the nilmg class, and to mcrease the 
total of productive forces as rapidly as possible 
“ Of course, m the beginning, this cannot be 
effected except by means of despotic mroads on the 
nghts of property, and on the conditions of bourgeois 
production , by means of measures, therefore, which 
appear economically insufficient and untenable, but 
which, in the course of the movement, outstnp 
themselves, necessitate further mroads upon the old 
social order, and are unavoidable as a means of 
entirely revolutionismg the mode of production ” 

But suppose that it is not the revolutionary working 
class which first attams to power in the revolution, 
but the democracy of the lower middle class and the 
social reformists. In this case, Marx gives the foUow- 
mg advice “ Separate from it, and fight it.” In the 
address to the League of Communists m 1860 he said 
“ It may be taken for granted that m the bloody 
conflicts that are commg, as m the case of previous 
ones, the courage, resolution, and sacrifice of the 
workers wdl be the chief factor m the attainment of 
victory As hitherto, so m this struggle, the mass of 
the lower middle class wiU raamtam an attitude of 
delay, irresolution, and mactivity as long as possible, 
m order that, as soon as victory is assured, to arrogate 
it to themselves and call on the workers to remmn 
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quiet, return to work, avoid so-called excesses, and 
to exclude the proletanat from the fruits of victory. 
It IS not m the power of the workers to hinder the 
lower middle classes from domg this, but it is withm 
their power to render their success over the armed 
proletanat very difficult, to dictate to .them such 
conditions that from the beginning the rule of the 
middle-class democrats is doomed to failure, and its 
later substitution by the rule of the proletanat 
IS considerably facrhtated 

“ The workers must, durmg the conflict and im- 
mediately afterwards, as much as ever possible, oppose 
the compromises of the middle class, and compel the 
demociats to execute their present terronst threats. 
They must aim at preventing the subsidmg of the 
revolutionary excitement immediately after the 
victory. On the contrary, they must endeavour to 
mamtam it as long as possible. 

“ Far from opposmg so-called excesses, and making 
examples of hated individuals or pubhc buildings 
to which hateful remembrances are attached, by 
sacnflcmg them to the popular rage, such examples 
must not only be tolerated, but their direction must 
even be taken m hand Dunug the struggle and after 
the struggle, the workers must seize every opportumty 
to present their own demands side by side with those 
of the rmddle-class democrats. The workers must 
demand guarantees as soon as the middle-class 
democrats propose to take the government m hand. 
If necessary, these guarantees must be exacted, and 
thd new rulers must be compelled to make every 
possible promise and concession, which is the surest 
way to compromise them The workers must size up 
the conditions m a cool and dispassionate fashion, 
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and manifest open distiust of the new Government, 
m order to quench, as much as possible, the ardour 
for the new order of thmgs and the elation which 
follows every successful street fight Agamst the new 
official Government, they must set up a revolutionary 
workers’ govemment, either m the form of local 
committees, communal councils, or workers’ clubs or 
workers’ committees, so that the democratic middle- 
class govemment not only immediately loses its 
support amongst the woikmg classes, but from the 
commencement finds itself supervised and threatened 
by a ]unsdiction, behmd which stands the entire mass 
of the workmg class In a word from the first 
moment of victory the workers must no longer level 
their distrust agamst the defeated reactionary party, 
but direct it agamst their former aUies, who would 
seek to exploit the common victory for their own ends. 
The workers must be armed and orgamsed to enable 
them to threaten energetic opposition to this party, 
whose treason to the workers will commence in the 
first hour of victory. The armmg of the whole pro- 
letariat with rifles and ammumtion must be earned 
out at once, and steps taken to prevent the revivmg 
of the old mditia, which would be directed agamst 
the workers But should this not be successful, the 
workers must endeavour to orgamse themselves as an 
mdependent guard, choosmg their own chief and 
general stafi, with orders to support not the State 
power, but the councils formed by the workers. Where 
workers are employed m State service, they must arm 
and orgamse in a special corps, with a chief chosen 
by themselves, or form a part of the Proletarian 
Guard Under no pretext must they give up their 
arms and equipment, and any attempt at disarma- 
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ment must be forcibly resisted. Destruction of the 
influence of the middle-class democrats over the 
workers, immediate independent and armed organisa- 
tion of the workers, and the imposition of the most 
irksome and compromismg conditions possible upon 
the rule of the bouigeois democracy, which is for the 
time unavoidable We have noted that the 

Democrats come to power m the next phase of the 
movement, and how they will be obhged to impose 
measuies of a more or less Socialistic nature. It will 
be asked what contrary measuies should be proposed 
by the workers Naturally, m the beginning of the 
movement the workers cannot propose actual Com- 
munist measures, but they can (1) compel the 
Democrats to attack the old social order from as many 
sides as possible, disturb its regular course, and 
compromise themselves, and concentrate m the hands 
of the State as much as possible of the productive 
forces, means of transport, factones, railways, etc. 
(2) When the Democrats propose measures which are 
not revolutionary, but merely reformist, the workers 
must press them to the pomt of tummg such measures 
mto direct attacks on pnvate property, thus, for 
example, if the small middle class propose to purchase 
the railways and factones the workers must demand 
that such railways and factones, bemg the property 
of the reactionaries, shall be simply confiscated by 
the State, without compensation If the Democrats 
propose a proportional tax, the workers must demand 
a progressive tax ; if the Democrats themselves 
declare for a moderate progressive tax, the workers 
must msist on a tax so steeply graduated as to cause 
the collapse of large fortunes , if the Democrats 
demand the regulation of the State debt, the workers 
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must demand State bankruptcy Thus the demands 
of the workers must everywhere be directed agamst 
the concessions and measures of the Democrats. 

. Further, the Democrats will either work 
directly for a Federal Repubhc, or, at least, if they 
cannot avoid the Republic one and mdivisible, will 
seek to paralyse it by grantmg the greatest possible 
mdependence to the mumcipalities and provmces 
The workers must set themselves agamst this plan, 
not only to secure the one and mdmsible German 
Repubhc, but to concentrate as much power as 
possible m the hands of the State They need not be 
misled by democratic platitudes about the freedom of 
the Communes, self-determmation, etc Their battle- 
cry must be ‘ the revolution m permanence.’ ” 

This Address of Marx, written m 1850, appears to 
be the guide of the Bolsheviks and Spartacists 

The workmg classes may, however, not expect their 
immediate emancipation from their political victory 

“ In order to work out their own emancipation, and 
with it that higher form of life which present-day 
society mevitably opposes, the protracted struggle 
must pass through a whole series of histoncal pro- 
cesses, in the course of which men and circumstances 
alike will be changed They have no ideal to realise , 
they have only to set free the elements of the new 
society, which have already developed m the womb 
of the collapsing bourgeois society.” — (Marx, “ Civil 
War m France ”) 

The means of production will gradually be social- 
ised, production will be placed on a co-operative basis, 
education wiU be combmed with productive work, m 
order to transform the members of society mto 
producers. So long as the transition period lasts the 
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Communist maxim, “ Prom each accordmg to his 
capacity, to each accordmg to his needs,” cannot 
become operative For this period is m every respect 
— economic, social, and mtellectual — ^stiU tainted with 
the marks of the old society, and “ nghts cannot 
transcend the economic structure of society, and the 
cultural development which it determines.” — (Cnti- 
cism of Gotha Program ) To each will be given 
accordmg to his deeds. 

“ Accordmgly the mdividual producer will receive 
back what he gives to society, after deductions for 
government, education, and other social charges He 
wiU give society his mdmdual quota of labour For 
example the social workmg day consists m the sum 
total of mdividual workmg days , the mdividual labour 
time of the individual producer is the part of the social 
workmg day which he contributes, his share thereof 
He will receive from society a certificate that he has 
performed so much work (after deductmg his work 
for social funds), and with this certificate he will draw 
from the social provision of articles of consumption 
as much as a similar quantity of labour costs The 
same quantity of labour as he will give to society m 
one form he will receive back m another . The 
right of producers will be proportionate to the work 
they will perform the equahty will consist m the 
apphcation of the same measure labour,” 

Because performances wiU vary m accordance with 
unequal gifts and degrees of dihgence, an unequal 
distribution will actually take place durmg the transi- 
tion period Only m a fully developed Commumstic 
society, after the distmction between mtellectual and 
physical labour has disappeared, when productive 
activity has become a first need of life, when the 
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all-round development of the mdividual and the 
productive forces has been achieved, and all the 
springs of co-operative riches flow abundantly, only 
then can the narrow middle-class idea of rights be 
improved on, and the Communist pnnciple of equahty 
be put mto operation 

Marx, who reasoned on strictly economic hnes, and 
placed the emancipation of the working class as the 
highest goal, to which all other pohtical and economic 
movements are subordmated, did not mistake the 
economic, pohtical, and historical rdle of the nation 
this IS shown by the Commumst Manifesto, where 
the creation of the national State by the bourgeoisie 
IS indicated He mocked at the young enthusiasts 
who thought they could brush aside the nation as an 
obsolete prejudice, but, m spite of this, he considerably 
under-estimated the unifymg force of national feehng, 
considered from a biological and cultural pomt of view 
He divided eivihsed mankind mto antagomstie classes, 
and assumed that the economic dividing hnes would 
prove to be more ^effective than national and pohtical 
boundary hnes [He was, therefore, through and 
through mtemational^ Mai-x demanded that the 
national Labour Parties should act mtemationally as 
soon as there was a possibihty of the collapse of the 
capitalist dommation He reproached the ongmal 
Gotha program with the fact that “ it borrowed from 
middle-class Leagues of Peace and Freedom the phrase 
of the mtemational brotherhood of peoples, whereas 
it was necessary to promote the mtemational com- 
bmation of the workmg classes m a common struggle 
, agamst the ruhng classes and their Governments ” 
i Marx had no confidence m the pacifism of the 
bourgeoisie j 
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IV. Outlines of the Economic Doctrines 
1 Capital 

As we already know, Mara became a Socialist m 
the yeai 1848 As a believer m dialectics, he knew 
that Sociabsm can only be understood by a knowledge 
oi the movement operatmg m middle-class society 
and its developing forces His investigations m 
1843-4 led to the result^that pc^btical economy forms 
the basis of bourgeois society.' Henceforth pohtical 
economy became the chief department of his studies. 
His comprehensive studies of French and Enghsh 
economists, especially Sismondi and Ricardo, and the 
anti-capitahst literature of England of the years 
1820-40, which were connected with the Ricardian 
theory of value, furmshed him with a wealth of 
suggestions and materials for the cnticism of political 
economy, for the source and ongm and development 
and dechne of capitabsm, wntten from the standpomt 
of the working class and the commg Socialistic society. 
Such a work is “ Capital ” It consists of three 
volumes Only the first volume (1807) was earned 
through the press by Mara himself. The other two 
volumes he only sketched, and they were completed 
and published by Engels after Mara’s death. 

The first volume deals with the origin and tendencies 
of large mdustnal capital, with the immediate and 
simple process of commodity production, so far as it 
concerns the relations between employer and worker, 
the exploitation of the proletanat, wages and labour 
time, and the influence of modem technique on the 
condition of the worker. We see m the first volume 
the effect of the factory system m oreatmg capital Its 
chief figure is the produemg, suffermg, rebeUious 
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working class. In the second volume, the employer 
appears on the market, sells his commodities, and sets 
the wheels of production again m motion, so that 
commodities wdl contmue to be produced In the 
third volume, the realisation process of the under- 
takmgs of the capitalist class, or the movement of 
capital as a whole is exhibited cost of production, 
cost price, total gams and their division mto profit, 
mterest and groimd rent The first volume presents 
the greatest difficulties. The tiemendous efforts of 
the author to produce a masterpiece unnecessarily 
refined and sublimated and overloaded with leammg 
the doctnnes of value and surplus value until they 
attamed the level of a philosophy, an example of 
Hegelian logic ^He played with his subject hke an 
mtellectual athlete ^ That Marx could handle com- 
phcated economic questions m a clear, vigorous 
manner is shown by the third vohune, which is written 
just as it came out of the author’s head, and without 
the apparatus of learmng subsequently erected, with- 
out the crutches of notes and polenuco-philosophical 
excursions 

To understand “ Capital ” it is necessary to bear 
m mmd that (1) Marx regarded the scientifically 
discovered prmciples as the real inner being of thmgs, 
practice he regarded as the superficial appearance of 
thmgs, capable of being apprehended empirically, 
for example. Value is the theoretical expression. Price 
the empirical. Surplus Value is the theoretical, and 
Profit the empirical expression , the appearances 
apprehended by experience (Pnce and Profit) deviate 
mdeed from theory, but without the theory they 
' cannot be understood, (2) he looked at the capitabst 
economic system as bemg essentially free from ex- 
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temal hindrances and disturbances, free from invasions 
both by the State and the proletariat the Labour 
struggles of factory protection laws of which Marx 
speaks m “ Capital ” serve rather to perfect the 
productive forces than to restnct the eicploitmg pro- 
clivities of sovereign capital 

2. Value. 

The life and motion of eapitahstic society appears 
as an infimte net of exchange operations, formed out 
of numerous entwmed meshes. 

Through the medium of money, men contmually 
exchange the most vaned commodities and services. 
A ceaseless bujmg and selhng, an mmterrupted senes 
of ^changes of things, and labour power — this 
constitutes the essential— parl'jof human relations m 
eapitahstic mciety. An economic map of these 
relations, graphically displayed, would not be less 
confusmg than an astronomical map which exhibited 
the mamfold and mtersected orbits of the heavenly 
bodies And yet there must be some rule or law 
which operates m this seeming medley of movements , 
foi men do not work or exchange their goods by 
hazard, like savages who give their entire lumps of gold 
or rough diamonds for a necklace of glass pearls. ( jThe 
Enghsh and French economists m the seventeen th, 
eighteentli^'ahd nineteentE~centuries, amongst whom 
Retty (1628-87), ^esn^ "(1694-17^9), A dam Smi th 
^1723-96), and Ihcarfo (1772-1828) were the inost 
ongmal, sought for ^e lawsjwhich regulated exchange 
operations ^ and their theones were designated by 
:^rx as ciassical bourgeois economy} FoRovung up 
their mvestigations, Marx declared Every com- 
modity, that is, every thmg or good produced under 
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Capitahsm and brought to the market possesses a use 
value and an exchange value 
'The use value is the utility of the commodity to 
satisfy a physical or mental need of its user a com- 
modity 'without use value is not exchangeable or 
saleable As use values, commodities are materially 
different from each other , nobody will exchange a ton 
of wheat for a ton of wheat of the same kmd, but 
he will for clothes. 

In what measure wiU commotoies exchange with 
one another? The measuie is the exchange value, 
and t^s consists in the trouble and quantity of labour 
which the production of a commodity costs Equal 
quantities of labour are exchanged with each other*^ 
on the market. As exchange values, as the ejBaboifi- 
ment of human labour, commodities are essentially 
equal to each other, only quantitatively are they 
different, as dififerent categones of commodities 
embody difierent quantities of labour It is obvious 
that the quantities of labour wiU not be calculated 
according to the workmg methods of the mdiVidual 
producers, but according to the prevaihng social 
workmg methods 

If, for example, hand-weaver A requires twenty 
hours for the production of a piece of cloth, which m 
a modern factory will be produced m five hours, the 
cloth of the hand-weaver does not therefore possess 
four-fold exchange value. If hand-weaver A demands 
of consumer B an eqmvalent of twenty workmg hours, 
B answers that a similar piece of cloth can be pro- 
duced m five hours, and therefore it only represents 
an exchange value of five workmg hours Thus, 
l accor dmg to Marx, the exchange Value qf_a cpramodity 
consists m the quantity of socially necessary labour 
power which its reproduction would “require 4 ' 
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This quantity of labour is no constant factor j New 
inventions, improvements m labour processes, ificrease 
m the productivity of labour, etc , cause a dunmution 
m the quantity of labour necessary for the reproduc- 
tion of a commodity , its exchange value, or expressed 
m terms of money, its price, will therefore smk, pro- 
vided that other thmgs (demand, medium of exchange) 
remam equal 

Consequently, labour is the source qf^ exchange 
value, and the latter is the principle which regulates 
exchange operations (^Exchange value even measures 
the extent of the commodity wealth of society , 
\ Wealth may mcrease m volume, but decrease in value, 
in so far as a less quantity of socially necessary labour 
becomes necessary for its reproductio^ 

^he more progressive a country is mdustnally and 
the higher the level of its civihsation, the greater is its 
wealth, and the smaller is the quantity of labour which 
njijsUbe expended on the creation of wealth's In the 
practical Labour politics of our tunes, this is expressed 
in. higher wages and shorter workmg hours 
It was said above that use value is a basic condition 


for the exchange of the mdividual corqmodity This 
does not exhaust the role of use value/ The quantity 
of use value of which society has need determmes the 
'' quantity of the exchange values to be created) If 
more commodities are required than society requires, 
the superfluous commodities have no exchange value, 
m spite of the labour that is expended on them 
■ — (“ Capital ” (German), Vol III , 1 , pp 176 - 170 .) 

The complete reahsation of exchange values or the 
social labour that is performed depends, as is seen, 
on the adaptation of supply to demand, and is a matter 
of orgamsation, of social direction 
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We Jiaye noticed that the Maraan theory of value 
IB related to that of the classical economists, but they 
are by no means the same thing Apart from some 
improvements and definitions which Marx made, they 
are distmguished by the f ollowmg conceptions In the 
classical theory of value, the capitalist who directs 
production and provides with his capital the tools and 
raw matenals of labour, markets the finished eom- 
modity, and keeps going the piocesses of reproduction, 
appears as the only creatoi of value the wage worker 
is only one of his means of production In the 
Marxian theory of value, on the other hand, the wage 
worker who transforms the raw materials into com- 
modities, or removes the raw matenals to the place 
of production, appears as the sole creator of value 
Value IS only created by the worker m production, 
and m distnbution connected therewith 

6 Wages and Labour 

The worker appears to receive wages for his work. 
In reality he receives wages as the equivalent for the 
labour power expended by him, quite m accordance 
with the law of value\ inasmuch as he leceives by way 
of exchange as much means of sustenance as is usual 
and customaiy to replace the labour power he has 
expended, ]U3t as the working horse receives as much 
oats and hay as are necessary to maintain it capable 
of work 

The capitalist and the woiker exchange certain 
quantities of commodities m proportions determmed 
by economic laws (means of subsistence agamst a 
quantity of the commodity, labour power, of equal 
value, commodity for commodity, exchange value for 
exchange value) 
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As, therefore, the wages of labour signify a certain 
quantity of the means of subsistence, so they increase 
even if their money form remains unaltered with a 
fall m the price of the means of life, for the worker 
IS then in the position, with his unaltered wage, to 
buy a greater quantity of the means of hfe In the 
reverse case, if the prices of the means of hfe rise, 
the wages of labour fall, even if their money form 
remams the same as previously. This law of wages, 
formulated by Ricardo, was accepted by Marx, but 
he did not content himself with this acceptance 
Ricardo regarded the capitalist world as the only 
possible and reasonable one, at least at the time when 
he wrote his “ Pnnciples,” while Marx from the year 
1848 adopted a critical attitude towards it, and sought 
to negate it Consequently, he mvestigated further, 
and expressed himself somewhat as follows 

The capitahst theoncians beheved that the wages 
question was disposed of when it was settled by the 
law of value We know, however, that every com- 
modity possesses not only an exchange value, but also 
a use value, and is bought for the sake of the latter 
The use value of the commodity labour power is 
distmgmshed m a very remarkable way from the 
use value of all other commodities. 

The use or the employment of labour power creates 
exchange value, and can create much more exchanges 
value than itself possesses. 

The employei can make use of labour power so long 
that it mot only creates its own exchange value (the 
value of the means of subsistence), but double this 
To create the value of wages, the worker needs five 
or SIX hours daily, but he is obhged to produce for the 
capitalist during ten or twelve hours. If the worker 
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were independent he would only produce dunng one 
hall of the working day in order to receive his means 
of subsistence This period of producing Marx called 
“ necessary labour ” As he is dependent on the 
capitalist, the worker must not only perform “ neces- 
sary labour ” but also surplus labour the worker can 
generally only find employment under the conditions 
, that, besides the time needed for himself, he also works 
a definite number of hours for the capitahst without 
payment. Or, as Marx says “ The fact that halt a 
day’s labour is necessary to keep the labourer ahve 
dunng the 24 hours, does not m any way prevent him 
from working the whole day ^Therefore, the value of 
labour power and the value which labour creates m 
the labour process are two entirely different magni- 
tudes ' , And this difference in the two values was what 
the capitahst had m view when he was purchasmg 
labour power\ The circumstance that on the one hand 
the daily sustenance of labour power costs only half 
a day’s labour, while on the other hand the very same 
labour power can work during a whole day , that con- 
sequently the value which its use during one day 
creates is double what he pays for that use, this 
circumstance is, without doubt, a piece of good luck 
for the buyer, but by no means an mjury to the seller ” 
“ No injury to the seller,” which is quite correct 
from the standpomt of Ricardo, but not from that of 
Marx He often calls surplus value “ unpaid labour,” 
and says, for example, “ the capitahst appropriates 
one half of every day’s labour without payment ” In 
other words, he takes away somethmg without return 
This IS a very distmct ethical judgment 

On the other hand, it is very important that m our 
consideration of the wages question we have come up 
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against the Mai-xian doetnne of surplus value For 
this doctrine is the cornerstone of the whole economic 
system of Marx 

4 Surplus Value 

We have already noted that Marx followed the 
classical economics m his treatment of the theory of 
value, but improved the definition of it, and brought 
it to bear on wages In domg this he laid stress on 
the conflict between Capital and Labour 

The begmning of this dialectical process, so far 
as England was concerned, was the work of the anti- 
capitahstie cntics, who uttered their protest about 
1820, or three years after the appearance of Ricardo’s 
work They declared, accordmg to Ricardo, labour 
18 the source and the measure of value. And yet 
accordmg to his opinion labour is nothmg and capital 
everythmg 

This should be reversed labour must be all, and. 
capital nothmg This literature was contemporaneous 
with the emergence of the Enghsh revolutionary 
Labour movement, from which Chartism arose at a 
later date. Piercy Ravenstone (1821) called capital 
a metaphysical (airy, impalpable) entity Hodgskm 
(1827) called it a fetish, whereas they described labour 
as the economic reality The expressions surplus- 
product and surplus-value were already known to this 
anti-capitahst school, with which Marx also connected 
himself when he set to work to elaborate his criticism 
of pohtical economy,* But this hterature supphed him 
with much less material for the construction of the 
theory of surplus value than the formulation of the 
theory of value of the classical economy Besides, 

* Compare M Beer, History of British Vol I , pp 

246—270 
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while the English anti-capitahst critics, like Raven- 
stone, Gray, Hodgskm, and J I\ Bray merely con- 
demned surplus value as immoral and as the source 
of all social wrongs, Marx used the theoiy of surplus 
value as the key to unlock the mechanism of the 
capitahst system and to reveal its workmgs, its 
tendencies, and its final destiny This appears to he 
'the real difference between the English anti-capitahst 
critics and Marx In this matter he was obliged to 
perform most of the work himself The question he 
put was no longer “ What is the substance of wealth 
and how is it measured ? ” but “ How is its 
growth and continual accretions to be explained? ” 
Capital IS that portion of wealth which is employed 
for the purpose of gam, of increase Whence comes 
this gam, this increase? The answer is as follows 
All capital that is embarked on a productive under- 
taking consists of two parts one part is expended on 
the technical means of production — on buildings, 
machines, tools, and raw materials, the other on 
wages The first part Marx calls Constant Capital (c), 
the other part Variable Capital (v) The first is called 
constant, because it only adds to the commodities 
]ust as much value as it loses in the course of the 
productive process, it -creates no fresh value Marx 
also calls it the passrye^ortion The outlay on wages 
IS called variable capital because it undergoe^^an 
alteration m the process of production , it creates new 
additional value Marx also called variable capital 
the active portion, for it creates surplus value (s) 
\ThiV composition 1)1 capital of constant and variable 
parts Matx calls its orgamc composition \ He calls it 
average or normal composition when the capital of 
a busmess is 80 per cent constant and 20 per cent 
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variable If the constant part is higher, and the 
variable part lower, he calls it capital of a high 
composition 

~ Capital of under 80 per cent constant portion and 
over 20 per cent, variable portion he calls capital 
of a lower composition < And rightly, because the 
lugheiHEe ladder of capitahst production is, the more 
costly and extensive are the machinery and factory 
buildmgs and the greater is the outlay on raw 
materials, whereas primitive busmesses employ less 
machmery, cheaper workshops, but a lelatively greater 
number of workers The relation between (c) and (v) 
reveals at the same tune the stage to which production 
has developed. 

|Thus, according to Maiw, it is solely the vanable 
capital which crealbi sUrpltjs value, or, as it is 
eornmonly expressed, profit y We have seen above, 
in the explanation of the nature of wages, why vanable 
capital creates more value than it is paid for by the 
capitalist , the worker does mdeed receive the exchange 
value of his labour power, but the use value of the 
labour power functions, we have assumed, twice as 
many houis as are necessary for its reproduction 
This^surplus labour is embodied m surplus value 
While the worker receives, let Us Say, a daily wage of - 
three shiUmgs, for the reproduction of which five hours 
of work sufiice, his labour power will be used for ten 
hours These five hours of surplus labour appear m 
the exchange value of the commodity, so that tfic 
value of the commodity is composed of the transferred 
poTtronTb? the “constant capital, the outlay^ Qn^wages, 
and the added surplus value Immediately before the 
production process only constant and vanable capital 
existed, or, m brief (c) and (v) , after the completion 
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of the production process, the commodity embodies 
constant and variable capital and also surplus value, 
or (c) and (v) and (s) This is the actual value of the 
commodity, (c) or, shortly expressed, c+v+s, 

, The relation between wages and surplus value, or 
between paid and unpaid labour, or, shortly, 
Marx calls the rate_ of suiphis value it expresses 
the degree of the exploitation of labour 

If wages amount to three shdlmgs, which can be 
produced m five workmg hours, and if the worker 
works m the factory ten hours for these wages, so 
that he creates exchange value to the amount of six 
shilhngs, then the rate of surplus value is 100 per cent 
/The whole of the surplus value which arises m this 
I manner in the process of production is called the mass 
of the surplus value, or shortly, m.s., that is to say, 
the individual rate of surplus value multiplied by the 
total number of workers engaged in an undertaking, 
or the total amount of wages 

Profit. 

The mass of surplus value appears to the capitahst 
m the shape of profit) Surplus value is a Marxian 
seientiflo term-whiob exactly" expresses the principle 
_Qf profit Profit^ is a commercial expression which 
describes surplus value as it appeals ih practical life 
^as-a subject of experience, i e , empirically 

The distmction between the Maixian theoretical and 
the commercial empirical conception is, however, not 
so simple it arises from the different conceptions of 
the influence of capital and labour m the economic 
process. Let us explain it more distmetly 

As 13 known, Marx divided the capital embarked 
m industrial enterprise into two parts into constant 
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(technical means of pioduetion) and vanable (hving 
labour power, wages) He assumed that only the 
living labour power (wage labour) creates surplus 
value, whilst the constant capital only adds its own 
value to the new products 

The capitahst divides his capital outlay otherwise . 
mto fixed (buildings and ipachines) and cprcylating 
(raw matenals and wages) capital ^ The fixed capital 
IS only used up slowly and only passes entirely mto 
production during a senes of years — ^let us say 15 
years thus of a fixed capital of £76,000, £6,000 
would each year be consumed m the production of 
commodities, and written ofi m the balance sheet. 
On the other hand, the circulatmg capitd _(raw 
matenals and wages) are wholly consumed m every 
period of production, and must be renewed at the 
beginnmg of a new penod of production. 

Suppose an industrial undeitakmg about to be 
started requires a capital expenditure of £106,000 ’ 
£76,000 fixed capital (for buildmgs and machmery), 
£20,000 for raw matenals, £10,000 for wages. For 
convemence sake, we will suppose that the penod of 
production lasts a year, and that the rate of surplus 
value amounts to 100 per cent , that is, the labour 
power receives a payment of £10,000, and produces a 
value of £20,000 At the end of the year, the capitalist 
reckons an expenditure of £6,000 on account of fixed 
capital, and £80,000 of circulatmg capital the 
commodities produced cost, therefore, a net outlay 
of £85,000. This is the cost pnce, without addmg 
profit Accordmg to Marx, cost price signifies (c) and 
(v), therefore without (s), (surplus value). 

But the capitahst knows that the manufactured 
commodities represent a greater value than the cost 
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price. According to Marx, the surplus value amounts 
to £10,000 (as the variable capital of £10,000 
creates surplus value at the rate of 100 per cent ) , 
but the capitahst adds to the cost price a profit 
which meludes the gams of the enterprise and 
interest on the capital outlay If the capitalist were 
alone m the market, his profit might suck up the 
whole of the surplus value of £10,000; but he 
has to reckon with competition and the state of the 
market The cost price, plus profit, is the production 
pnce as estabhshed by the capitahst But accordmg 
to Marx, that is, m pure theory, the production pnce 
IS equal to the cost price, plus surplus value There 
is thus a quantitative distmction — a difference m the 
amount of money — ^between the theoretical and 
practical production price, as well as a quahtative 
distmction between the notions of the capitahst and 
Marx respectmg the source of profit , The capitahst 
beheves that profit is the result of the portion of 
capital which he has put into the process of produc- 
tion, combmed with his own commercial abihty On 
the other hand, Marx asserts that the capitahst can 
only extract a profit because the wage workers (the 
hvmg labour power) create a surplus value m the 
process of production for which they receive no 
payment.^ 

We assumed that the surplus value amounted to 
100 per cent, measured with vanable capital, and 
that £10,000 expended on wages produced £20,000 
The annual balance sheet, however, would show the 
percentage of profit to the total outlay Consequently, 
we must spread the £10,000 surplus value over the 
£86,000 which have been expended The surplus 
value of an undertakmg spread over the total capital 
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(c) Marx calls the rate of profit, or shortly, 
28.68 per cent 

As a rule, the capitahst cannot sell under cost pnce 
without becoming bankrupt, hut he can qmte easily 
sell under the production pnce, and mostly does so 
In the example already given, his rate of profit 
amounts to over 28 per cent Aceordmg to the degree 
of competition, or by reason of other circumstances 
which we will examine m the next chapter, he can 
content himself with a rate of profit of 10, 15, or 20 
per cent , which will serve him partly as an mcome 
and partly be expended m the development of his 
enterprise The 28 per cent profit generally forms 
a circle withm which he fixes his manufactured pnce 
Under favourable circumstances he can add the whole 
28 per cent to the pnce , under less favourable, only 
20, 16, or 10 per cent Accordmgly, several portions 
of surplus value remam m the commodities which j are 
not yet reahsed. What happens to them? ^The 
remaimng portions of profit or of surplus value fall 
to the large or small traders who are mterposed 
between producer and consumer, or go m the form 
of mterest to the bankmg mstitutions, m the event 
of the capitahst operatmg with borrowed money As 
the profit is only reahsed m the process of circulation 
(m commerce and exchange) and there divided amongst 
the vanouB economic classes and sections, most people 
believe that profit arises m commercial transactions. 
They do not know that the pnce of a commodity can 
only be mcreased m trade because its manufactured 
price was fixed below its pnce of production or its 
value, that is, because the commodities contam 
surplus value which is only gradually realised m the 
process of circulation 
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The social significance of this doctnne is far- 
reaching If it IS correct, then all the social sections 
which are not engaged as manual and brain workers 
in the process of production, oi m the transport of 
raw material, lead a parasitical life and consume the 
surplus value which is squeezed by the capitalist class 
out of the proletanat and appropriated without 
payment 

Qmte otherwise are capitalist ideas Accordmg to 
them, profit is the result both of the spirit of the 
enterprise and the abihty of the capitahst, added to 
that portion of the capital which is put into the process 
of production the machmes and buildmgs and raw 
materials which are used up, and the labour power, 
all of which are bought at their proper exchange 
value It IS only fit and proper that the trader and 
moneylender should receive a portion of the profit so 
created, for they assist in realising the exchange value 
by brmgmg the commodities to the consumer, and 
thus rendermg possible the process of production 

Surplus value or profit ? Labour or Capital ? 
Behmd this question lurks the great class struggle of 
the modem social order. No wonder the Marxian 
doctnne of value and surplus value was the occasion 
for an extensive controversy, m which the famous 
problem of the average rate of profit played a great 
part. 

6. The Average Rate of Profit, 

Accordmg to Marx’s doctnne of value and surplus 
value only vanable capital creates fresh value and 
surplus value An industnal undertakmg of a lower 
orgamc composition, which thus employs much 
vanable capital and little constant capital, must 
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consequently create a greater surplus value or more 
profit than an mdustnal undertakmg of higher com- 
position which may employ the same total capital, 
but composed of greater constant and smaller 
variable portions than the former Let us take two 
mdustnal capitals of £85,000 each One expends 
£15,000 on the constant elements (machmery, raw 
matenals) and £20,000 on the vanable element (wages 
of labour) The other shows £20,000 constant part and 
£15,000 variable part With an equal rate of surplus 
value — 100 per cent — the first capital would pro- 
duce £20,000 surplus value (profit) and the other 
only £16,000 profit Expenence shows, however, 
that equal amounts of capital — ^in spite of tern- ' 
porary differences m profits — ^tend to produce equal 
profits. From this, it would appear that it is 
actually the capital expended and not the labour 
employed which determmes the magnitude of the 
surplus value (profit), that the concrete results of 
the capitalist process of production do not confirm 
the Marxian theory of value, that the facts directly 
contradict the theory It was Marx him self who 
drew attention to this problem After he had 

constructed his theory of surplus value m the 
form of a scientific law, he contmued “ This law 
clearly contradicts all expenence based on appearance. 
Everyone knows that a cotton spumer, who, reckon- 
mg the percentage on the whole of his apphed capital, 
employs much constant capital and httle vanable 
capital, does not, on account of this, pocket less profit 
or surplus value than a baker, who relatively sets m 
motion much variable and little constant capital ” 
How, then, can the equal rate of profit m the case 
of capitals of different orgamc composition be har- 
momsed with the theory of surplus value ? 
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Marx concedes that equal capital sums whose 
orgamc parts are unequally employed give an equal 
rate of profit, although the volumes of surplus value 
created are difierent. Two capital sums of £60,000 
each, one of which, for example, represents £40,000 
constant and £10,000 variable capital, and with a rate 
of surplus value of 100 per cent gives £10,000 surplus 
value, while the other is composed of £10,000 constant 
and £40,000 variable capital, and with an equal rate 
of surplus value gives an amount of £40,000 surplus 
value, will nevertheless yield an equal rate of profit, 
although theoretically they would be unequal if the 
rate of surplus value directly determmed the rate of 
profit In the first case, the rate of profit would 
amount to 20 per cent and m the second to 80 per 
cent In reahty both undertakmgs yield an equal rate 
of profit. 

How IS this explamed, accordmg to Marx? By 
means of competition, the different rates of profit are 
levelled to a general rate of profit, which is the average 
of aU the vanous rates of profit Thus the capitahsts 
do not reahse the surplus value as it is created m any 
particular factory, but m the form of average rate of 
profit as it IS produced by the operations of the total 
capital of society The average rate of profit may 
be lower or higher than the mdiiidual rate of profit, 
for the “ vanous capitalists,” as Marx explains, “ so 
far as profits are concerned, aie so many stockholders 
m a stock company m which the shares of profits are 
uniformly divided for every 100 shares of capital, so 
that profits differ m the case of the mdividual 
, Capitahsts only accordmg to the amount of capital 
invested by each of them in the social enterpnse. 
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according to his investment in social production as a 
whole, accordmg to his shares ” 

While thus the mdividual rates of profit do not pro- 
portionately coincide with the rates of surplus value, 
i.e , while the degree of exploitation of the worker in 
the mdividual factory, and the volume of surplus value 
thus mdividually created, do not directly determme 
the individual rate of profit, it is the total mass oJE 
social surplus value which is the source of the average 
rate of profit If the mass of the surplus value be large, 
the average rate of profit wiU also be great Marx 
says “ It IS here just the same as with average rate 
of mterest which a usurer makes who lends out vanous 
portions of his capital at different rates of mterest. 
The level of his average rate depends entirely on how 
much of his capital he has lent at each of the different 
rates of mterest ” The higher the vanous mdividual 
rates of mterest, the higher will be the average rate of 
mterest at which his capital has been put out 
^piThe mdmdual price of production signifies, there- 
fore, cost pnce plus the average rate of profit, and 
not plus surplus value it does not necessarily cor- 
respond with the total amount of the constant and 
variable portions of capital employed m an mdividual 
enterprise, plus the mass of the surplus value . the 
prices and magmtudes of value of commodities are not 
manifestly equal, as Marx has often pomted out Of 
course, the total profits of the capitalist class comcide 
with the total surplus value extracted from the workmg 
class, provided, of course, that the supply of com- 
modities corresponds with the social needs 

Thus the law of surplus value, m spite of all 
deviations and refractions, holds good m the last 
resort “ In theory,” observes Marx, “ it is assumed 
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that the laws of the capitalist mode of production 
develop freely. In reality, there is always only an 
appioximation ” 

And the more capitalist production develops, the 
greater will be the degree of approximation m par- 
ticular cases, for the progress of Capitalism signifies 
a contmuous increase of constant capital, a more 
mechanical character being given to mdustrial pro- 
cesses, and a reduction of variable capital to the 
necessary mmimum, so that the difierences in the 
orgamc composition of capitalist undertakmgs become 
less, thus brmging the average rate of profit and the 
rate of surplus value nearer to each other. 

This^ndirect and difficult method of reahsmg profits 
mvolves the fact that the capitahst does not distmctly 
observe the exploitation of wage labour practised by 
him, but he believes that the profit is owmg to his 
own commercial ability 

This difficult section of the outlmes of the economic 
doctrmes of Marx can be most fitly concluded by 
quoting the comprehensive observations of Marx 
himself upon this subject, which he gives at the end 
of his book ' — (“ Capital ” (German), Vol. Ill , 2, pp 
866-6 ) 

/ “ In a capitalist society, this surplus value oi this' 
surplus product (leaving aside accidental fluctuations 
m its distnbution and considermg only the :g 3 ^n[atiilg 
law of these fluctuations) is divided among the 
capitahats as a dividend in proportion to the per- 
centage of the total social capital held by each In 
this shape the surplus value 'Appears as the average 
profit, which m its turn is seperated mto profits of 
enteiprise and mterest, and which m this way may 
fall mto the hands of different kmds of capitalists. 
Just as the active capitahst squeezes surplus labour, 
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and with it surplus value in the form of profit out 
of the worker, so the landlord in his turn squeezes 
a portion of this surplus value from the capitahst in 
the shape of rent Hence when speaking of profit as 
that portion of surplus value which falls to the share ■“ 
of capital, we mean average profit . Profits of 
capital (profits of enterprise plus interest) and ground 
rent are merely particulai constituents of surplus 
value . If added together, these parts form the 
gum of the social surplus value. A large part of profits 
IS immediately transformed mto capital ” In this 
way, capital grows, or, as Marx says, accumulates 

7 Surplus Value as Soctal Driving Force. 

It has been said already that capital is that portion 
of wealth which is devoted to the object of mcreasmg 
wealth, of gam, the extraction of profit or surplus 
value This object dommates the capitalist class , the 
desire for surplus value is the leadmg impulse and 
pnnciple motive of their activity Goaded by this 
desire and exclusively ocoupted with their special 
mterests, this class unconsciously and unmtentionally 
develops the entire capitahst system and leads it to 
ever higher and more comprehensive stages 

Surplus value is thus the driving force of the history 
of modem capitahst society This prmciple is rigidly 
followed out by Marx m his theoretical system, which 
aims at showmg the rise and growth of Capitalism 
The capitahst is no scientific mvestigator he is not 
clear himself whether profit is created by a portion 
of the capital, or is the result of personal productive 
forces, but he knows one thing— without living labour 
power, without the wage worker, his whole capital 
remams dead and does not mcrease , all the fixed 
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capital and raw materials are of no use to him so long 
as they are not set in motion by livmg labour power 
and transformed mto commodities. His eflorts are, 
therefore, pnmarily directed to making proper use of 
the hvmg labour power Historically considered, 
bttle constant and relatively much variable capital was 
employed m the primitive stage of the large scale 
mdustry there was as yet little machmery, and the 
chief thing was the livmg labour power. The workers 
were not yet factory proletanans in the modem sense, 
but artisans who had lost their independent existence 

The capitalist harnessed them and utilised their 
labour power and special abihty Consequently, he 
stoves to lengthen the working day, m order that as 
many commodities and as much profit as possible may 
be produced 

If previously the wage worker had laboured ten 
hours, of which five were devoted to the production 
of the value of his wages and five to surplus value, 
he IS now obhged to work for twelve hours, which 
mcreases the period for surplus labour to seven hours. 
The surplus value which is extracted through the 
lengthenmg of the working day is called by Marx 
“ absolute surplus value ” 

Meanwhile, the capitabst learns by experience that 
if the workers are so organised as to co-operate with 
one another, the productivity of labour increases 
From this arises the mode of labour which Marx calls 
Co-operation, or a reorgamsation of the workplace, 
which raises the entire production of commodities to 
a higher level The co-opeiation of the workers in 
the process of production soon leads to the discovery 
that, if the worker does not himself create the whole 
product, but only a part thereof, he loses less time 
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and becomes quicker and more skilful m his work and 
produces moie than previously. This discovery leads 
to the “ division of labour,*’ which indeed reduces 
the worker to the position of an automaton, or a 
living machine, but considerably augments commodity 
wealth Division of labour agam demands finer tools ; 
mechanical problems arise to be solved by mecham- 
cians and engmeers. This favours the progress of 
mechanics. The growing commodity wealth, and the 
pressure to reabse it profitably, renders necessary more 
extensive markets j the need for extension comes up 
agamst transport difiiculties , transport problems 
arise, to be solved by road and canal engmeers. 
The mcreasing variety of tlie labour process and the 
categories of commodities which are produced results 
m new metalluigieal, physical, and chemical problems. 
Natural science flourishes 

Meanwhile, thmgs are not so peaceful m the places 
of manufacture. The lengthening of labour tune and 
the closer stram on their nerves and muscles, as well 
as the arrangement of the work, cause the workers 
to combine and struggle for unproved conditions of 
labour. This struggle, together with the progress of 
natural science, of technology, and the expansion of 
markets, result m the discovery of machine technology, 
of steam and electncity, the foundation of large-scale 
mdustry 

The capitahst is impelled, on the one hand, to make 
himself as independent as possible of hving labour- 
power, on the other hand, to mcrease the volume 
of his profits. The means thereto are offered him by 
the new technical discovenes Those workers who still 
possessed some pride in handicraft, or as expropriated 
small peasants were not able to submit to factory 
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discipline, and showed themselves rebelhous, were 
partly replaced by the labour of women and children, 
and partly curbed and made phable. The labour time 
IS repeatedly lengthened, and the exploitation of the 
labour of women and children assumes terrible pro- 
portions. The wage worker, who entered mto the 
manufacturing premises of the employer fuU of the 
pride of his callmg and often with his own tools, 
became then a small cog m a gigantic, relentless piece 
of working machinery 

In this extensive and hitherto unprecedented social 
transformation the old forms of handicraft disappear 
whole sections of society, which are the representatives 
of the disappearmg forms of handieiaft, sink mto 
poverty, and augment the class of proletanans The 
progress of the mdustnal revolution extends also to 
agnculture the greed for surplus value (ground rent) 
leads to enclosure of common lands by the great 
landlords, the mdependent yeomanry is decimated, 
the small proprietor and small tenant are made pro- 
letarians. A transmutation of social classes takes 
place , the urban population grows rapidly, the country 
distncts are depopulated out of the revolutionary 
process the outlmes of two classes become more and 
more distinct Capitalist and Proletarian 
’ Both the factory proletariat and the- other social 
^sections which adopt a hostile attitude towards 
, Capitalism react agamst the health-destroymg exploi- 
• tation, and struggle for a normal working day 

The workmg time is curtailed and bounds are set 
to the efiorts of the capitahst to lengthen the working 
day and obtam surplus value, but soon the progress 
of machme techmque compels the worker to labour 
more intensely m the shorter workmg tune the 
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accelerated movement of the macLme determmes the 
pace and necessitates a sharper strammg of the 
nerves Henceforth, the worker must compress mto 
a workmg hour as much efiort as was previously 
expended m an hour and a half The surplus value 
which IS extracted m this way Marx calls “ relative 
surplus value ” The struggle of the workers to secure 
a shorter working day is a powerful mcentive to the 
manufacturers to perfect their machmery, m order to 
mcrease the amount of relative surplus value The 
intensification of work or the creation of relative 
surplus value is one of the most immediate efiects 
and one of the most striking features of advanced 
Capitahsm. The understandmg of this new phase ib 
a prehmmary condition to the comprehension of the 
Marxian system In this matter, Marx goes con- 
siderably beyond the anti-capitahst theoretieians who 
followed upon Ricardo 

What happens when the capitahst observes that the 
extraction of absolute surplus value comes up agamst 
an msurmountable obstacle ? He sets himself to fit up 
his enterprise with the newest and most costly 
machmery, m order to supplant hving labour-power 
and to work more mtensively the hvmg labour-power 
which he employs 

As, however, less hvmg labour-power bnngs forth 
less exchange value and less surplus value, he is 
obliged to multiply production, m order to cover the 
fall m surplus value by a larger mass of commodities 
if the smgle commodity brings him less profit, he 
produces it m such large quantities that the profit 
thereon is the same, or even greater, than formerly. 
The more eompheated machmery, the greater quan- 
tities of raw materials consumed, and the relatively 
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smaller amount of labour-power signify obviously an 
alteration m the organic composition of capital the 
constant portion (machinery, raw matenals) prepon- 
derates more and more over the vanable portion If, 
previously, the composition was 60 per cent constant 
and 60 per cent vanable, it becomes now somethmg 
like 80 per cent 20 per cent At the same time, 
the mitial capital is also increased greatly, as machmes 
and large quantities of raw and auxiliary matenals 
demand such increase of capital. If, for example, the 
imtial capital previously amounted to £100,000, 
divided into £60,000 constant and £60,000 vanable 
capital, it would now amount to £600,000, compnsmg 
£400,000 constant and £100,000 vanable. This 
organic composition signifies that relatively smaller 
masses of labour set in motion large masses of tech- 
nical means of production , labour is more productive 
because more mtense, the sum total of commodities 
18 increased, the profit on single articles is smafier, 
but the total profit is greater, the reconversion of 
profits into capital proceeds rapidly. 

The scale of production is more and more extended, 
and the amount of imtial outlay becomes ever greater, 
because only laige capitals are capable of creating 
relative surplus value m sufficient sums to assure a 
profit on the enterpnse and payment of mterest, and 
thus assist the accumulation of capital. 

The more extended scale of production is not 
possible to the less powerful capitahst undertakings 
They partly disappear and partly combme m pint 
stock compames The first alternative gives nse to 
the concentration of the means of production in fewer 
hands, and the second to the centralisation of the 
means of production. This is the effect of the new 
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organic composition of capital on the capitalist class. 

The effect on the workmg class is not less profound. 
As long as the hand-worker still played an important 
part m the works premises, as long as the variable 
part was superior or equal to the constant part in 
the orgamc composition of capital, as was the case 
prior to and at the beginnmg of large-scale mdustry, 
the accumulation of capital meant an mcreased 
demand for wage-labour The position was changed 
as Capitahsm developed, in the manner just described 
Although the mass of capital grows, there is a relative 
decrease m the demand for workers. For this growth 
of capital refers chiefly to the constant part 
(maehmery and raw materials), while there is a 
relative shrmkage m the vanable part, that means 
the worker is obhged to consume a much greater 
quantity of raw material than formerly 

And whereas the prices of commodities faU durmg 
the phase of the high orgamc composition of capital, 
the penod of necessary labour (the hours needed for 
the reproduction of wages) becomes shorter, while the 
penod of suiplus labour becomes longer The great 
industrial development therefore signifies for the 
worker mtensive exploitation and relative over- 
population, a reserve army of labour-power, which is 
absorbed by mdustry m tunes of prosperous trade, 
and IS speedily demobihsed when the slump comes. 
In times of good busmess the reserve army serves to 
check the wage demands of the workers regularly 
employed, and m times of bad trade it serves to 
depress wages. The outcome for the workers is as 
follows ' 

“ Withm the capitahst system all methods for 
raismg the social productiveness of labour are brought 
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about at the cost of the individual labourer , aU means 
for the development of production transform them- 
selves mto means of dommation ovei, and exploitation 
of, the producers; they mutilate the labourer into a 
fragment of a man, degrade him to the level of an 
appendage to a machme, destroy every remnant of 
charm in his work, and turn it into a hated toil , they 
estrange from him the mtellectual potentialities of 
the labour-process m the same proportion as science 
is mcorporated in it as an mdependent power, they 
distort the conditions under which he works, subject 
him durmg the laboui-process to a despotism the moie 
hateful for its meaimess , they transform his life-tune 
mto worlang-time, and drag his wife and child 
beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut of Capital But 
all methods for the production of surplus value are 
at the same time methods of accumulation , and every 
extension of accumulation becomes again a means for 
the development of those methods It follows, 
therefore, that in proportion as capital accumulates, 
the lot of the labourer, be his payment high or low, 
must grow worse Accumulation of wealth at one 
pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation of 
misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, 
mental degradation at the opposite pole, i e , on the 
side of the class that produces its own product m the 
form of capital ” — (“ Capital ” (German), Vol I., 

pp. 660-1 ) 

The result of the capitahst social order is the 
unfolding of the productive forces, the efflorescence of 
science, the expansion of material civihsation, the 
dividmg of society mto antagomstic classes, the 
conferrmg of economic power on the few, and the 
enslavement and degradation of the many. 
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8 Economic Contradictions Decay of Society and 
its Reconstruction 

As the ripening of the capitahst social order to its 
highest point proceeds, its innate contradictions 
develop, and announce distinctly the fact that 
Capitahsm has outhved its usefulness, while new life, 
a higher form of society, is emerging from its womb. 
The most important contradictions are 

The dnvmg force of the capitalist is to obtam the 
largest measure of surplus value or profit The latest 
stage of Capitalism is, however, marked by the fact 
of the high orgamc composition of capital, which 
means that hvmg labour-power, the source of surplus 
value, has relatively decreased. The decrease of 
variable capital signifies manifestly a lower rate of 
profit Capitalism m normal tunes exhibits a tendency 
towards a lowermg of the rate of profit Therefore 
it gives nse to a phenomenon which contradicts the 
aim of the endeavours of the capitahsts. The capitahst 
strives to accumulate capital, but as vanable capital 
and the rate of profit relatively decrease, a tendency 
towards the depreciation of capital is revealed The 
capitahst endeavours to counteract this tendency, and 
to achieve his object by extendmg the scale of 
production, so that the mass of commodities will 
compensate him for what he loses on them smgly. 
But while he furthers this object by lesortmg to a 
higher orgamc composition of capital, he squeezes out 
the rmddleman, reduces the numbers of workers m 
employment, and creates a relative over-population, 
a reserve of those who are only employed mter- 
mittently, there is a substantial shrinkage m the 
demand for commodities, as the impoverished masses 
of the people have obviously less puichasmg power 
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The capitalist extends production, and at the same 
time contiacts the market The upshot is ovei- 
production, under-consumption — crisis wastmg of 
capital, restriction of production, paralysis of the 
productive forces And if Marx lived to-day he would 
add the developed economy of large-scale capitalism, 
that is, the high orgamc composition of mdustrial 
capital, requires enoi-mous quantities of raw matenals, 
which, m part, are only to be had from tropical and 
sub-tropical countries, and also from eastern Asia, 
the struggle for these sources of raw matenals, and 
for access to them, leads to wars in which capital 
sums of unprecedented amount are destroyed Smce 
1894 these wars over raw matenals and trade routes 
have broken out eveiy few years Economic cnses 
and impenabst wars, immeasurable destmction of 
capital and productive forces This is a consequence 
which stands m sharp contradiction to the histoncal 
task of the economic order of Capitalism, and to the 
immediate aims of the mdividual capitalists 

Further, the capitalist tnes from the begmnmg to 
create docile and unresistmg masses of workers, and 
yet unites and combmes them by the creation of 
large centres of production , the factones become 
centres for the organisation of the workers, and for 
the welding of the mdividual wills of the proletanans 
mto a class wiU, they abolish the scattered and 
antagomstie mterests of single sections of the workers, 
and consohdate them mto a unified class mterest 
Fmally, the whole economic process, which began by 
restmg on mdividuahst prmciples, has assumed a 
common character , thousands upon thousands of hand 
and brain workers engage m production m economic 
undertakmgs upon a smgle and umform plan, with 
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the aid of productive implements which can only be 
used in common 

The significance and tendency of these contradictions 
are sketched by Marx m the great finale, which 
pioperly belongs to the concludmg chapter of the third 
volume 

“ As soon as this process of transformation has 
sufficiently decomposed the old society from top 
to bottom, as soon as the labourers are turned mto 
proletarians, their means of labour mto capital, as 
soon as the capitahst means of production stands on 
its own feet, then the further soeiahsation of labour 
and further transformation of the land and other 
means of production into socially exploited, and 
therefore common means of production, as well as the 
further expropriation of pnvate proprietors, takes 
a new form That which is now to be expropriated 
IS nd longer the labourer working for himself, but 
the capitalist employmg many labourers. This 
expropnation is accomplished by the action of the 
immanent laws of capitahst production itself, by the 
centralisation of capital One capitahst always kills 
many. Hand m hand with this centrahsation, or this 
expropnation of many capitahsts by a few, develop 
on an ever-extendmg scale the co-operative form of 
the labour process, the conscious technical application 
of science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, the 
transformation of the mstruments of labour mto 
mstmments of labour only usable m common, the 
economismg of all means of production by their use 
as the means of production of combmed, sociahsed 
labour, the entanglement of all peoples m the net of 
the world market, and with this, the mtemational 
character of the capitalist regime Along with the 
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constantly diminishing number of the magnates of 
capital, who usurp and monopolise all advantages of 
tlus process of transformation, grows the mass of 
miseiy, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation , 
but with this, too, grows the revolt of the working 
class, a class always increasing in numbers, and 
disciplmed, united, orgamsed by the very mechanism 
of the process of capitalist production itself The 
monopoly of capital becomes a fetter on the mode of 
production, which has sprung up and flourished along 
^th It, and under it Centralisation of the means 
of production and socialisation of labour at last reach 
a pomt where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist mtegument This mtegument is burst 
asunder The knell of capitalist pnvate property 
sounds The expropnators are expropriated ” — 
(“ Capital,” Vol I English edition, chap 84 ) 



CONCLUSION. 


A n appreciation of Maix can only be arrived at 
by adopting the Marxian method We must 
judge him m the same way as any other 
towering figure m the realm of thought or of action 
Marx was a child of his time, and his system is a 
logical conception of certam econonuc and social 
phenomena of his age, owing something to the pioneer 
work and thinkmg of some of his predecessors. 

Two important events donunated his thmkmg the 
French Revolution and the Enghsh Industnal Revolu- 
tion Even apart from the statement of Arnold Ruge 
that m 1848-44 Marx had collected a vast amount 
of material for a history of the French National 
Convention, we know from the work he did between 
1844 and 1862 how profound was the influence of the 
French Revolution on his mtellectual hfe Still 
deeper, however, were the traces left upon his nund 
by the studies he made on the economic transforma- 
tion of England durmg the period 1760-1826 Both 
events are obvious, catastrophic expressions of class 
movements and class conflicts, m which the middle 
class, as the representative of a higher economic order, 
gams the victory over autocratic forms of feudal 
authority and oligarchic systems of orgamsation 
through State regulation, m which, however, at the 
same time, a new class— the working class— raises its 
head and begms to make a stand agamst the victor 
Marx was led to mterpret these events m this way 
and to make them the basis of his conception of 
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history chiefly through the influence of Hegel, Ricardo, 
and the Enghsh anti-capitalist school following upon 
Ricardo. To the end of his life he clung to the opinion 
that dialectic, as Hegel had formulated it, was mdeed 
mystical but, when matenahstically conceived, con- 
tains the laws of the movement of society. “ The 
mystification which dialectic suflem m Hegel’s hands 
in no wise hinders him from presentmg m a com- 
prehensive and mtelhgible manner its general pro- 
cesses.” — (Preface to second German edition of 
" Capital,” 1878 ) 

The sphttmg up of the concept mto contradictones, 
and the attamment of a higher positive through the 
negation of these contradictones, that was what, to 
Marx’s mind, constituted the essence and the deepest 
meamng of the French Revolution and of the Enghsh 
Industiial Revolution Society, the positive, split up 
mto feudal and bourgeois, mto two sharply divided 
contradictones, the bourgeoisie appearmg as the 
negation, to be supplanted by the proletanat and so 
to make room for a Commumst society, the higher 
synthesis 

What he got from Hegel in a mystical fonn found 
an economic expression m Ricardo and the anti- 
capitahst school Ricardo’s wntmgs, which belong to 
the second decade of the mneteenth century and 
which formulate, m the guise of a system of economics, 
the antagomsms and the conflicts between mdustry 
and landed nobihty, presented themselves as a 
practical demonstration of the vahdity of dialectic. 
The fundamental idea of Ricardo’s system may be 
expressed as follows • 

Capital IS the motive force of society and the creator 
of civihsation, but the frmts of its activity are enjoyed 
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not by capital but by the landed nobility That is 
the thesis, now for the proof. The value of all 
commodities which can be made m any quantity 
desired consists m the quantity of labour which is 
expended for the purpose of produomg them. The 
value IS expressed m the costs of production, the most 
important components of which are wages and profit 
Wages and profit stand m opposition to one another 
if wages rise, profit falls, and conversely Wages 
consist m a definite quantity of the necessaries of life, 
sufficient to keep the worker effective Wages must 
obviously nse whenever the cost of livmg rises The 
facts show that this is actually the case The foUow- 
mg reasons make this clear In consequence of the 
civdismg effects of capitsJ, there is an mcrease m the 
opportumties for work and m population, resultmg 
in an mcreased demand for the necessanes of hfe. 
Agriculture must be extended, but agncultural land 
IS limited and of varymg quality The extension of 
agriculture brmgs into use the inferior kmds of land, 
which demand a greater amount of labour for their 
cultivation And as the amount of labour determmes 
the value of Ihe commodity, the cost of hving 
mcreases, and there is a rapid nse m ground rents 
The workers demand higher wages, whereby the 
profits of the employers are dimmished But there 
IS stall another circumstance to be taken mto 
consideration. Whereas the pnces of agncultural 
products rise, those of industnal products fall, smce, 
m consequence of the mvention of raachmery and 
of the supenor division of labour, smaller quantities 
of labour are required to produce manufactured goods 
The result of the entire workmg of capital for the 
civilised community is accoidmgly the reduction of 
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profits, the depreciation of capital, and the increase 
of wages This latter, however, is of no advantage 
to the workers, for food pnces rise higher and higher; 
on the contrary, the whole advantage falls to the 
landed nobility, who do nothing for the furtherance 
of civibsation, but who, through ground rents and 
protective tanffs, receive ever5d;hmg 

We ha\e, then, m Ricardo a system of economic 
contradictions between profit, wages, and rent, or 
between bouigeoisie, proletariat, and nobility, in 
which the antagonism between bourgeoisie and pro- 
letariat IS still undeveloped 

The year of the pubhcation of Ricardo’s “ Prin- 
ciples ” (1817) IS the year which witnessed the rise 
of English Sociabsm In that year, Robert Owen, m 
a pubhc meeting m the City of London, declared 
himself a Socialist Three years later appeared the 
first cnticisms of Ricardo’s political economy, In 
these it was argued that, according to Ricardo, labour 
IS the source of value, yet he considers capital os the 
creative factor of society and the working class as 
a mere appendage of capital It must be the reverse , 
for the workers create values together with the surplus 
products which are appropriated by capital In 1817, 
Robert Owen openly declares himself a Sociabst , four 
years later appears the anonymous letter to Lord John 
Russell, Percy Ravenstone pubbshes his “ Cnticism of 
Capitabsm,” John Gray his Lecture, and Hodgskin 
his pamphlet on the unproductive nature of capital, 
m which he estabbshes the existence of a raging class 
struggle. 

The deep impression which these wntmgs made on 
Marx IS clearly seen m the second and third volumes 
of his “ Theones on Surplus Value ” And he Imks 
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on to them He completed what Ricardo hinted at 
and what the anti-capitahst school deduced from 
Ricardo How Marx continued and elaborated these 
deductions we have already seen m Chapter 8, 
“ Outlmes of Marx’s Elconomics,” and Chapter 7, 
“ Surplus Value as the Motive Force of Society,” 
where capital is shown to be the mass of surplus value 
of which the workers have been deprived 
The deductions made by the English anti-capitahst 
school from Ricardo signified, politically, the first 
awakenings of the Enghsh workers to class- 
consciousness, to the struggle agamst capital Just 
as Ricardo’s theory of value and rent was the battle- 
cry of capital against the aristocracy — a battle-cry 
which created the free trade movement and shattered 
the economic power of the landed nobibty, so the 
theory of value and surplus value was to become the 
battle-cry of the proletanat against the bourgeoisie, 
the declaration of mdependence, so to speak, of the 
working class The Enghsh proletanat lacked a 
philosopher who could work out the idea to its logical 
conclusion, until Marx applied himself to the problem 
and solved it, so far mdeed as philosophical problems 
can be solved, by a science which places itself at the 
disposal of a class movement. 

For It IS impossible to set aside the view that 
Marx’s theory of value and surplus value has rather 
the significance of a pohtical and social slogan than 
of an economic truth It is for Marx the basis of 
the class struggle of the workers agamst the middle 
class, ]ust as Ricardo’s theory of rent was the basis 
of the class struggle of the bourgeoisie agamst the 
aristocracy, or as the doctrines of the social contract 
and of the natural rights of man formed the basis 
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of the struggle of the middle classes agamst autocracy 
and divme right. Such mihtant philosophies need not 
m themselves he true, only they must accord with 
the sentiments of the strugglmg mass It is with such 
philosophical fictions that human history works 
Marx’s theory of value explains neither the vast and 
unparalleled accumulation of wealth nor the move- 
ment of prices durmg the last sixty years Wealth, 
measured m values, has, m the last few decades, 
increased by many times the increase m livmg labour- 
power In this connection the old formula can be 
reversed wealth mcreases in geometrical, living 
labour-power m arithmetical progression The 
greatest difficulty m Marx is that the inventors and 
discoverers, the chemists and physicists, the pioneers 
and orgamsers of mdustry and agriculture, are not 
regarded by him as creators of surplus values 
Thinkers, who by chemical researches and discovenes 
double the productive capacity of the soil and 
conjure forth values m millions from the waste 
products of mdustry , physicists who place new sources 
of power and new means of production at the disposal 
of mankmd and multiply the productivity of labour, 
orgamsers who co-ordmate the forces of production 
and mtroduce new methods of workmg — all this 
creative and directive work, demandmg, as it often 
does, an mfimte amoimt of mtensive mtellectual 
effort, IS not considered to mcrease the total sum of 
exchange values of the nation 

However, as far as the distribution of products is 
concerned, Marx’s theory is, generally speaking, 
correct ; distribution is earned out under the capitalist 
economic system not according to the amount of 
productive work done, but m proportion to the outlay 
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of capital and the skill in commercial manceuvrmg 
which obtams m the sphere of circulation. 

Umque as an mvestigator of the laws of the 
proletarian movement, eminent and even a great 
pioneer as a sociologist, Marx is, in respect of 
economic theory, predommantly an agitator His 
system, more than any other system of Sociahsm or 
of pohtical economy, is the revolutionary expression 
of proletarian thought and feelmg His doctrmes of 
value, surplus value, the economic detemimation of 
history, the evolution from CapitaUsm to Sociahsm, 
the pohtical and economic class struggle, will for long 
have the force of truth for the masses and will 
contmue to move them 

Marx’s heart must have been filled with ]oy and 
gladness when, out of the elements of Hegel, Ricardo, 
and the Enghsh anti-capitahst school, out of his studies 
of the French Revolution, of the Enghsh Industnal 
Revolution, and of French and English Sociahsm there 
arose a unified system whose destiny it was to lead 
mankind out of the earth-bound history of the past 
into the new world wherem a spiritual civdisation 
should fuUy blossom forth Man is to quit the realm 
of necessity and to enter mto that of freedom, where 
he shall cease to be a tool for the profit of others 
and shall nse to have a purpose of his own, freely 
associatmg hunseU with his fellow men to w6rk m 
the service of all 

“ The realm of freedom, indeed, only begms there 
where work conditioned by necessity and external 
utility ceases. According to the nature of the thmg, 
therefore, it bes beyond the sphere of actual material 
production Just as the savage must struggle with 
nature for the satisfaction of his needs, for self- 
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preservation and self-reproduction, so too must the 
civihsed man, -whatever be the form of society or the 
methods of production obtainmg Side by side with 
his own evolution develops this constitutional 
necessity, because his needs mcrease , but, at the same 
time, the forces of production which satisfy these needs 
likewise mcrease. Freedom in this sphere can only 
consist m this — that men m their social relationship, 
the associated producers, should regulate this material 
exchange with Nature m a rational manner and brmg 
it imder their united control, instead of bemg governed 
by It as by some blmd power, it should be earned 
on with the mmimum expenditure of energy and 
under conditions most adapted to and most worthy 
of human nature Yet it remams all the same a realm 
of necessity It is beyond this wheie that development 
of human power, which may be called mdependent 
purpose, begins, the true realm of freedom, which, 
however, can only flounsh upon the basis of that 
realm of necessity ” — (“ Capital,” Vol III , 2, p. 
865.) 
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